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PRESS OPINIONS OF + SAU 


“The poem has very perfect form. Its characters are well drawn, and its si 
tions are well taken and effective. Saul is the central figure, and is consistently 
finely delineated.""—Boston Globe. 


“ The poem is written with strong dramatic effect, especially the scenes betwee 
David and Jonathan ; between Michal and Phalti; Saul's soliloquy by moonlight or 


the balcony ; Saul with the Witch of Endor; Michal’s soliloquy in her apartment 


her flight on being informed that Phalti is slain; and the death of Saul. The ev: 


as chronicled in the Old Testament are consistently followed ; and the poem th: 


out is not only of powerful interest, but is of high literary merit.”—Koston H 


Journal. 


“Mr. Logan has succeeded in infusing into his poem much more real dramati 


force than most ‘closet ’dramas contain, The story is a very dramatic one, an 


tragic situations are presented with no little skill. It is written in blank vers: 


dignified and pure English, and of a stately movement.""—N. ¥. World 


“ The action of the poem is spirited, the language dignified, and the versit 
smooth. It is altogether a poem of more than ordinary ability and powse 
Cownercial Advertiser. 


“ The production is readable, and shows admirable proofs of culture an‘ liter 


skill."—N. ¥. Home Journal, 


“ Both the career and the character of Saul, sometime King of Israel. are v 


well adapted to dramatic treatment; and Mr. Algernon Sydney Logan, it 
this theme, has produced a dramatic poem of more than ordinary in 





power. His versification is at once fluent and forcible, and his che t v 
Saul is decidedly successful and impressive."—North American 
“ A new view of Saul finds expression in Mr. Logan's dramatic poet He 


sents his hero as having been chosen by the priests as a tool, only to show | 


patriot. The plot is ingeniously carried out, while the tragic and superstitious 


ments that enter into its composition afford a wide fleld for the imagina 
poet."’"—Provide nce Journal. 


“ The chief charm of the drama, after all—and it has much charm—is th 
of Michal and her struggle between duty to two men and love fora third. The « 
that most interest us are those in which Phalti tries to win her more rd 
himself; in which Saul would secure her more earnest st 
throne, and gets only her cry, 





port for his 


“* May the Philistines suffer rout 


and her final flight to the mountains to rejoin David when she hears that} 
dead. The action, while single and not overwrought, is always quick, never 
by too much metaphysical subtlety, nor yet altogether devoid of ¢ 1 points 


way of metaphysics."—N. Y. Critic. 


“It is a studied effort of considerable historic as well as literary merit Wi 
ington Post. 


“When Mr. Logan's first work, ‘The Mirror of a Mind,’ made its 
was hailed by most of the authoritative organs of literary opinion 
genuine poet. His next book, ‘ The Image of Air,’ only served to stre 
impression ; and in his third volume, which essays a higher flight, he has show? 








possession of dramatic qualities which the structu 
opportunities of exhi! iting.”"—Lippincott’s Magaz 





“ Here is a bit of literature that one will not regret having read: for. n 
standing the semi-religious vein with which one may imagine the poem t& < 
trated, its action is surprisingly rapid and interesting. There is at iness a 
it, too—a lack of all that bespeaks the amateur—which ts very gratifvine Sau 
prove a surprise to many readers." — Baltimore Day 
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Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Hizh-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. Artists in statnes ores. 
TSS CONGDON. wnieiienlinee wna 


M Dome - Siemens of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 


] OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Vw ete., 
ete. T. BR. Stewart & Co... 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


V pA McPHE RS ON, Painter, Decorator, 


+ Designer, and Stained Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Domestic. 
7 YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro. 
sco apes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H.W ALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840, 


MESSRS, COTTIER & CO., Domestic 


Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth’ Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


Ps ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 

(= RLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
- Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 

( LARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 

/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jerse} 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
1] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
i 9 pterior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 


Ave., 
V ATHANIEL P. CONREY, A ttorney- 

d at-Law, 184 N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. ~ 
Y J J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, i States ; 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
ILACA HALL "SCHOOL. —A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


second, by Towns. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 
ZT for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 
] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


Connecticut, Stamford 


MAINF, Pertland, No. 51 High Street. 

] RS. THROOP’S English and French 
dl School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu 
lars sent on application. 

MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
“7. TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 


» German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies reopens September 17. Principals : Miss Polly C. 
Carter and Miss S. R. Carter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
yrs TON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean. 


la w School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
( = {RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTITUTE of TE CHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanfcal, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture ete. WERSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 62 Clarendon Street. 

] ME. E. DECOMBES will receive in 

d her family pupils desirous to study French and 
other languages. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her En lish and ¢ lassical Family and 
D: ay Se tool for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
/ R. ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 6 Larch Street. 


Address FRANCIS E 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
KNAPP’S HOME 


] R SCHOOL for 
i Boys.—Next (seventeenth) 


school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. = rile 
DAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charles 


A Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year’s record 
arvard College is higher than ever, al applicants— 
yassing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
id ng the pens year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire C oO. 
REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 


tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 


G 


on application, 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY, — 120th year. 
Home school for boys. Number of pupils limited. 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology. A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating. 
Address 
JouN W. PERKINS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
~ Young Men privately fitted for college. Condi 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute. 
Boarding and rh School for Girls and Young 
n 


Women. Address the Principal, 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 


Graduate of oualianens Coll. Boston Univ.. and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 
~ ‘New JERSEY, Belleville (Heights). 
Young Ladies 


72 "RO SEMINARY for 
opens Oct. 3 


For circulars apply tothe principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 

] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S Eng 
d lish and French Boarding School for Young La 
dies reopens Sept. 19. Enlarged school-rooms and gym 
nasium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition in 
English and Latin, $460 per annum. For circulars ad 
dress the Principal. 

FOR BOYS.— 


New JERSEY, Morristown. 
] ORRIS ACADEM} 
Fi This academy has been for the past two years 
under the successful management of Mr. Andrew F 
West, now Professor in Princeton College. Reopens 
this year Wednesday, Sept. 12. Business, classical, and 
scientific course. Boarders received. For circulars ap 
ply to the Principal, 
CHARLES D. PLATT, =" 

Formerly of Dr. Pingry’s School, Eliz: abe th, 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston . Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for “Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The school wi 1 | open September 1. 


~~ NEw ¥ ORK, Dobbs Ferry. ne 
7 # MISSES MASTERS will reopen 
their School for Young Ladies and Children Sep 
tember 19. 

During the summer vacation they have removed into 
new and commodious houses, built expressly for the 
school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupils 
into their famil “2 

NEW YORK CIty, 31 E. 17th Street, Union Square. 
EL ERGER’S NEW FRENCH METHOD. 
Lessons by the Author. Free demonstration. Pro 
nunciation ; conversation. More acquired in one month 
than in three by any other system. No payment in ad 
vance. Teachers’ class, Tuesdays, Fric days ; special terms. 
NEw YorK Cry, 15 FE. Forty-ninth Street. 
e* LLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 

Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 26. For circulars We ror - 
the School or to Prof. HENRY DRISLER, No. 48 W. 
sixth Street. 

NEw YorK City, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street. 
R. SACHS'S Collegiate Institute reopens 
oye ne nad 17. Thorough preparation for colleges 
(especially Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
and business. German and French form important fea 


tures of regular curriculum. 
New building approve d by sanitary experts. 


New York City, 112 W. Thirty- eighth Street. 
YY H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 112 West Thirty-e "7% Street, 
Reopens Sept. 

_ The Principal is now at home. 

NEw York Ciry, 





No. 10 Gramercy Park. 


] ESDAMES D'OREMIEULX VON 
TaUBE and DE Bruyn Kops, successors to the 
Misses Haines and De Janon. Improved method; sepa 


rate department for boys. School opens Sept. 20. 

NEW YorK Cry, 46 Fast Fifty-eighth Street. 
i TSS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
a will reopen her School for Young Ladies and 
Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina 
tions. Advanced Classes in ‘Art, Literature, Science, 
and Mathematics. 
Languages and Music. 


Unusual advantages for Modern 
Boarding pupils limited to 12. 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N., J. 
NEw York City, 52 EF, Seventy-seventh Street. 
A> S J. F. WREAKS’S Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 
cial ise ntion paid to mathematics and langu: ges. 
inde rgarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 
NEw YORK Cry, qi and 715 Fifth Avenue. 
A LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
and Day School Sept. 2 


will reopen their French and English Boarding 
just below Central Park. 


, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 
Students prepared for colle 
giate examinations if desired. 
New Y —s City, 450 Madison Ave., cor. 50th St. 
RS. J. A. GALLAHER will reopen her 
i French 2 Boarding and Day Se hool for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Tuesday, October 2. 
Preparation for college, if desired. A limited and 
separate class in French and English for boys under ten. 
NEw Yor<¢ City, 32 E. Forty-fifth Street. 
*CHOOL OF MINES PREPARATORS 
x School.—J. WoonpripGE Davis, C.F., Ph.D., Prin 
cipal. Introductory to all colleges. Reopens Sept. 27. 
NEw YoOrK Ciry, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. 


HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding - 
Send for circular. V. DABNEY, Principal. 
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New York City, 315 W . Fifty seventh Street 
1N VORMAN NSTITUTE FOi 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27 


Dr. and Mme. Van NORMAN, 
Principals. 


New YORK, Kye. 
WARK INSTITUTE. For Boys. $600 
a year. Henry TaTLock, Principal. 
New YorRK, Salem, Wasbington Co. 


HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Bes 
under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul's. 
A limited number of pupils frem good families taken 
The best references will be sent. 


_ YORK, Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 


| PLEASANT MILITARY ACA 
i my.—A Select Boarding School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following —— 
ments Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary, 
Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural Sciences. 
jasses are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, 
ind Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military be 
partment, Riding - School, with well-trained horses, 
yymnasium, ete. ill reopen Thursday, September 13. 
HOWE ALLEN, -rincipal. 


NI Y i uk, Suspension Bridge. 
) AUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
onal iG niversities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M., President 
NEw York, Ut 


J ee PIAT val ‘S SCHOOL for Young 
i Lad 


. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, L883, 





Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. pa 
] TSS ANABLE'S English and French 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
he thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883, 


Philadelphia, 


1 
PENNSYLVANIA, Norwood Avenue, 
Cc pent. Hill, 
RS. ALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
a. s French and English Boarding and Day 
Se hool for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


VIRGINIA, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 

( “REENWOOD,.— A Military School for 
ZT Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 

road, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia. 

Davipb F, Boyb, Principal. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

~ ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for le arning thoroughly French, Ger 

an, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science 

“T hirty-five acres of playgrounds ; rood boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 perannum. Circulars on ——_ to the Prin 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 


ENGLAND, London, Streatham. 
/ "Al DARNO.—An American lady, living 
abroad, wishes to recommend the above school, 
in the suburbs of London, where her little daughter for 
the past two years has received the most tender care, 
combined with instruction of the highest order. Miss 
Wells has both a French and German resident gover 
me ss. The best references. Further information can 
» had by applying to Mrs W. T. Wincox, 348 South Six 
te enth Street, Philadelphia 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’'S Boarding-School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G, HILKEN, Box 723 
Baltimore. Md. 





( “FIRISIIL£ : hool and Co ‘Guide, illus 

trated, represe we tate Xs) leading s chools. At office, 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalogues and in 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers. 
Teachers, send for application-form. JAMES CHRISTIE, 
successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic — ling, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York 


| (SS HESSE, 36 W. Ta 
4 supplies competent teachers, tutors, governesses, 
readers, lecturers, singers, etc. 
Parents advised in choice of schools. 
tefers by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Fiek 
YROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, apes ‘Clalists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


Wants. 


GENTLEMAN, for three vears Manager 
at of the Chicago Office of an Fastern Publishing 
House, and who has been a successful teacher of Latin 
and Greek, desires a position either with another house 
or as teacher. Address B., care Ginn, Heath & Co., 180 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








, 


enty-firsl St 


"ALEDICTORIAN and former tutor 
f Yale wishes one or two private pupils. Ad 
dre ss W. M. Har, Columbia College Law School, N. Y 


NSTRUCTION in History and Histor 








Geography given in aca “* mies and to private classes. 
H., Nation office 
J ECT CRES TO SCHOOLS, by a Yaiée 
ail graduate Scientific and other subjects. [lus 
trated by drawings, diagrams, and expe riments. Refe 
rences. Address Box 598, Morristown, N 
‘HORTHAND by Mail. If you want 
complete course, send 10 cents for specimens an 4 


terms. KR. B, CLARKE, Stenog’r, Station G, Phila, Pa 
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Chas. Scribner's Sons 
HAVE NOW RFEFADY 


lhe Middle Kingdom. 


A SURVEY OF THE GEOGRAPHY, GOV 
ERNMENT, LITERATURE, SOCIAL LIFE, 
ARTS, AND HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
EMPIRE AND ITS INHABITANTS. WITH 
ILLUSURATIONS AND A NEW MAP OF 
THE EMPIRE. BY 8S. WELLS WIL 
LIAMS, LL.D., PROFESSOR OF THE 
CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERA 
TURE AT YALE COLLEGE; AUTHOR 
OF TONIC AND SYLLABIC DICTION 
ARIES OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
2 vols. SVO, 39, 

The wonderful advance in the arts of civiliza 
tion and intellectual development made by 
China during the thirty-five years since this 
book was first written, and especially the new 
basis upon which its foreign relations have been 
established, render the publication of this re- 
vised edition unusyally important. 

Dr. S. Wells Williams’s * Middle Kingdom’ 
has long occupied the position of a classic. It is 
not only the fullest and most authoritative ac 
count of the Chinese and their country that 
exists, but it is also the most readable and enter- 
taining. This new issue is practically a new 
book. The text of the old edition has been 
largely rewritten, and the work bas been ex 
panded so as to include a vast amount of new 
material collected by Dr. Williams during the 
later years of his residence in China, as well as 
the most recent information respecting all the 
departments of the Empire. Many new illus 
trations have been added, and the best of the old 
engravings have been retained. An important 
feature of the edition is a large map of the 
Chinese Empire from the best modern authori- 
ties, more ny eo and accurate than any map 
of the country hitherto published. 

The Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

A CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DOG 
MATIC INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND NATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. BY GEORGE T. LADD, 
PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE, AU 
THOR OF ‘ THE PRINCIPLES or CHURCH 
POLITY.’ 2 vols. Svo, $7. 

Ever since it was known that Professor Ladd 
was engaged upon this work, the tokens of pub- 
lic interest have been frequent and unmistaka 
ble. Apart from the fact that there is no book 
in the English language that treats in a thorough 
and satisfactory manner the subject of these 
volumes, and none in existence that approaches 
them in magnitude and scope, the intense con 
cern at the present day in all that relates to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Bible ren 
ders the publication of a work like the present, 
which discusses the whole question anew in ail 
its bearings, and with reference to the latest and 
most dominant modes of thought, especially op- 
portune and important. 

A NEW EDITION AT A REDUCED PRICE, 
The Rise of the Huguenots 
of Fraiuce. 

BY HENRY M. BAIRD, PROFESSOR IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 2 vols. 8vo, witha map. Price 
” duced to $3 50. 

‘ The two solid volumes of Prof. Henry Baird's 

‘ Rise of the Huguenots in France’ seem to us 
likely to take a classical position among Ameri 
can historical writings. And this is to be said 
quite as much to the credit of the public intelli- 
gence and good taste as to the Sones of the 
work. Looking for a word with which to cha 
racterize Professor Baird’s work, we are tempted 
to use neatness. It is not a glorious quality, but 
it is an immensely satisfactory one; and where it 
is found in such perfection, it is nomerely nega 
tive one. To find the result of clean, scholar 
like investigation expressed in a lucid, consecu 
tive, and sober narrative gives a sense of posi 
tive satisfaction to the critical reader which the 
finest of writings is powerless to bestow.”—The 
Nation. 
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Mexico & the Mexicans 
By HOWARD CONKLING. 

With numerous illustrations, includin7s several pen-and- 


ink sketches by the author. Cloth extra, 308 pages, 
16mo, price $1 50, 
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Greek an Essential Factor in 
Scientific Education. 


A Reply to Hon. C. F. Adams, Jr.’s Phi Beta 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTODER 4 effective Weapon against him in his Senatorial favor of the p1 , e 
Canvass. for i 
ry ‘i 
The Week. pence 
ee Ex-Senator Thurman ha 1 t er =D Cl 
THERE are signs of an approaching struggle Democratic statesmer : that a Sttul ‘ 
T) , tariff, when rightly adjusted, is rely 
in Congress over the wool tariff The Wool : - , ; ma 
Growers’ Convention at Chicago the other thropic nBency for Uh ; ol sa 
day «ke manded the restoration of duties to the perity of the = teal. i 
heures which ruled before the turiff revision no party in this ot i 
of last winter was effected, and censured by be — dof fr 
implication the action of their representative by free trade is mea 
on the Commission, Mr. A. M. Garland. The  '™s duties. What he and 1 ? \ Saag 
reduction in duty was effected by changing party propose 1s Just enou tarut vt ‘. ' . 
in some small degree the classification of | UCCESSFY expenses of | ss : 
imported wools, and by striking out the rae 
ad-valorem part of the duty altogether ) alford th 
and slightly augmenting the specific. Thus, ee “ig 
under the old tariff, clothing wools worth 32 | C0ME fo anybody. I . 
cents or less per pound were taxed 10° cents — is a bel -. : ‘ vI 
per pound and 11 per cent. ad valorem. Un for revenue with ' S \ 
der the new tariff clothing wools worth 30 the drift of the w I) 
cents or more per pound are charged simply in the same direction Ut cour Mr. I , te 
12 cents per pound. The reduction is small, | ™#®®. #9 every ‘ rp —s ndipaeR 
but it has been sufficient to excite the ire of | KBoWledge on the su heel r sen 
the wool-growers, while it hus not saved the formula 8 & ETON ple Sueure . 
woollen manufacturers from loss. The con- | 20thing to anybody except that the 1D) und s \ 
test is pretty sure to reach Congress before | CT! party does not dare to ex 
many months. It will then be seen that the hostility + ; 
manufacturers, however generous the natu. | Geceived by this’ shut 
ral instincts of their hearts aud the tender independ = sis 
memories of the past might prompt them disgusted every da ; 
to be, are unable to yield a hair's breadth. semces 
They are in the last ditch now, and they pe - 
might as well die fighting the wool-growers as Judge Hoadly’s < ) 
fall under the weight of an additional burden — pear to be a ; 
on their raw materials. The case of the wool Litt, ) liter : 
growers has very little merit when we reflect | pee so th 
that if worst comes to worst they have only to | gysiy progressive views 
turn their grazing Jands to some other use, the Judex said | > 
whole boundless field of farming being still | peeause < 
open to them, while the manufacturers’ ma Question i 
chinery is good for nothing but the making of bast he fail 
woollen cloth, suspension of which means © ppj sw 
irretrievable ru Democra 
for 4 
The leasing of Mr. Blaine’s house in Wash that issue by s 
ington, in which he expected to receive his | withit forthre rs. This ‘ « 
friends for so many years to come, is probably ment than t t t ( 
i sign that he is not so completely out of poli ind the Judge s 
tics, and so wholly given up to literary them. Th . Powk 
pursuits, as his friends have of late been thing lik i 
trying to persuade us. There is no better tion that th 1) tv is the S f | 
place for literary pursuits, especially those of © of gover I i retort f1 Mr. F. B. Sar fM 
in historical nature, than Washington, and — eriy,” which bears s . . t setts, ands t ’ 
Mr. Blaine’s library is said to have been he prevailing Det f \ 
3 in excelent workshop for the student or phi- turn ft : lg vs ! the labors of B 
4 losopher But it has lately been made plait nfer that t Tu missaries if ight tor et 
that the country voters object stror gly to the that 1 ina es - i Les the eu | ene! ire 
owning of tine houses in that city by politi making it tl f issu rt }? triumpt r r him vy bv pointn it 
cians who seck marks of their « i i ly compar it 
ny They prefer that they should build their Christ and to Julius Cesar, because th pers 
4 houses at their politica homes and | plattor _ \ ’ i! sons ver lifferent I} t ht 
not pretend to havea permanent resid e at . fatal er th 
the capital Accordingly, we may safely as s e eVe 3 crowd ex 
sume that in decli r lo x Lpy s ins . ) ietimes hes t 
Mr. Blaine is getting rid of encumbrances : . t we other. In fact, he ov ‘ ( 
preparation for the fray Mr. Wind s a f his success to his absurdity, | 
ubtless keeps him awake Mr. W j ‘ i i I yrot jue and ridiculous thir j 
built hims:clf a fin is Washingt it . ss : 4 tTa\ i! ! iid and done which have made 
bis enemies found a photograph of ita very iguored. Even the time-Louored declarauon in | fame and popularity, The truth is thatt 
4 
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are plenty of people in the world like Butler; 
the really odd, unique, unprecedented thing 
in his surroundings is the constituency which 
made him Governor. There are thousands of 
charlatans ready to be as ridiculous and shame- 
less as he, if they can thereby get high office. 

The full text of Mr. Justice Field’s decision 
in the San has 


come 


Chinese case at Francisco 
to hand 
Judge Lowell's decision in 
chusetts that Hong Kong Chinamen, being 
British subjects, and therefore not within 
the purview of the treaty with China, are not 
excluded from the United States by the act 
of C Field holds that the 
act of Congress contains all the law of the 
matter which the courts need regard, and that 
this clearly intends the exclusion of all per 
the Chinese race wherever born. He 
accordingly sent back to the ship a Chinese 
had brought before 
him on habeas corpus. It remains to be seen 
now what the British view of the matter is. 
The British law certainly knows nothing of 
two classes of subjects, each entitled to a dif 
the same 


It overrules, or, rather, con- 


troverts, Massa 


Judge 


ongress, 


sous of 


Immigrant who been 


ferent degree of protection, but at 
time it is doubtful whether any objection 
could or would be taken to the 
tion of British subjects by a foreign Power 
for the purpose simply of exclusion from its 
Every government can exclude any 


classifica- 


territory. 
class of foreigners it pleases from its soil, sub- 
ject, of course, to retaliation by their govern 
ment Field’s ruling 
stands, it saves the act of Congress from com 


Anyhow, if Judge 


nullitication, because there are enough 
in Hong Kong to tlood the 


plete 
** Asiatic hordes ” 
Pacific slope with their cheap and useful in 
dustry. 


The latest Mahone circular is an earnest ap- 
peal to his followers to circulate the Washing 
ton organ of the Administration, the National 
Republican, among the people of Virginia, as 
the only means by which to refute the ‘‘ spe- 
ils” of the opposition press. This 

Administration in the unpleasant 
position of not only supporting Mahone with 


cious appet 
places the 


patronage, but with having the newspaper 
which an official of the Govern- 
ment used as the chief exponent of Mahone’s 


is edited by 
repudiation and snti-civil-service reform prin 
ciples. We observe with much pleasure that 
the Postmaster-General is asserting his autho- 
rity as the head of his Department, and is do- 
ing all he can to check the political activity of 
his First Assistant, who is the editor of the 
National Republican. If the President would 
follow this excellent example, he would give 
genuine pleasure to every true friend of his 
administration. 





If the National Convention of Colored Men 
was designed to further the political ambi- 
any Presidential candidate, it has 
failed gloriously to fulfil its mission. The 
delegates were disposed to regard it mainly as 
an arena for free speech, and all efforts to 
commit them in a body to any political policy 
or candidate were hooted down with an uproar 


tions of 


which is gratifying evidence that the colored 
voters are learning to exercise the freeman’s 
prerogative of voting as he pleases without 


dictation. An attempt to commit the Con- | re comparatively few, and as there are 8,500 


The Nation. 


vention irrevocably to the support of the Re- 
publican party was fairly howled out of the 
Convention on Wednesday week, and a sub- 
sequent attempt to endorse President Arthur 
shared a similar fate. The address adopted by 
the Convention is upon the whole a moderate 
and well-considered document and one calcu- 
lated to make a favorable impression. Its most 
striking feature is the absence of any com. 
plaint in reference to Kuklux outrages or to 
intimidation at the ballot-box. It may be 1n- 
ferred from this that the outrages have ceased, 
and that intimidation, if it exists, is of a kind 
which canuot be reached by legislation. The 
elimination of this factor in national politics 
is a prodigious gain all around. It clears the 
for reforms in other directions which 
could never gain a hearing while the story of 
such grievances filled the public ear, and 
touched the hearts of all who gave it credence. 
The address deals chiefly with the social 
problem, and proposes only moral means for 
its solution. It recognizes the fact that a tre- 
mendous revolution bas taken place in the 
South, wholly in the interest of the colored 
people, and little short of miraculous in bring- 
ing about theiremancipation. It acknowledges 
that the adjustments requisite to a satisfactory 
condition of society must be the work of time. 
The allusion made to the failure of the Freed- 
men’s Savings Bank, and the demand that the 
United States should pay off the depositors, 
are the least that could be expected from the 
victims of that disgraceful crash. 


way 


Judge Hand, the referee in the action of 
the State against the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, to recover the back taxes due 
for the year 1881, under the new corpora- 
tion tax laws of this State, has given judgment 
for the State in the sum of $178,397 26. Other 
taxes due will, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of this decision, make the total amount 
recoverable $626,000. The important point 
in the decision is that this tax is levied, under 
the acts of 1880 and 1881, not upon that portion 
of the capital stock of Western Union invested 
in this State, but upon the entire capital. Now, 
Western Union is chartered in many different 
States, and if one of them can raise such a tax, 
any or all of them may, and the concern might 
thus be taxed out of existence. The ques- 
tion is one which affects all telegraph and 
railroad companies, anu Many other varieties 
of corporations doing business in different 
States, It has arisen in Pennsylvania, whose 
corporation tax law we have copied, but it is 
still to be seen how the courts of last resort 
will deal with it when it comes properly be 
fore them. 





The decision of the District Court of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, concerning the liability of 
Catholic Church property for the late Arch- 
bishop Purcell’s debts, while not likely to be 
accepted as final by the creditors, is of great 
importance. The Court holds that the Church 
property in the diocese, consisting of church 
edifices, asylums, schools, etc., cannot be sold 
to satisfy the claims of the creditors, except in 
those cases where it can be shown that the pro- 
perty was acquired eitherin whole or in part by 
money furnished by the Archbishop. These 
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creditors and $4,000,000 of indebtedness, the 
proceeds obtained would afford small relief. 
The decision is based on the ground that 
although the title to the Church property was 
in the Archbishop’s name, still it was not bis 
own property, but was held by him, under a 
ruie of discipline of his Church, in trust for 
various congregations. The case will proba 
bly be carried to the State Supreme Court. 

The estimates of the crops of the various 
countries of the world, as reported by the In 
ternational Congress which met at Vienna on 
the 27th of August, showed that the wheat 
crops of all the largest consuming and also of 
all the largest exporting countries of Europe 
were below last year’s, and many of them 
largely so. Taking 100 to represent an ave 
rage crop of the past tive or ten years, the 
figures representing this year’s crops were 
reported as follows, viz.: 





1883. 1882, 
United Kingdom. ..... 80 Loo 
Framnee........ i 85 1u0 
Austria 85 lll'y 
Hupgary.... 100 157 
Russia...... --+ 7794 10234 


From this it would appear that with the ordi 
nary demand there should be a ready market 
for all the surplus wheat the United States 
will have to spare, unless prices are advanced 
by speculation so as to check consumption 
and consequently the export movement. Thus 
far the current exports of breadstuffs this year 
from the United States have been considera- 
bly below those of last year, but the estimates 
of crops above referred to afford the prospect 
that they will increase. The official reports 
of the exports of provisions show that these 
are largely in excess of last year’s. Cot- 
ton exports are at present equal to last 
year’s, but, in the depressed condition of 
the Manchester cotton-goods trade, they may 
not continue so. On the whole, however, 
it is reasonable to expect that the result of 
our foreign trade in the year ending June 
30, 1884, will show a balance in favor of the 
United States as large as last year, viz., $100,- 
000,000. Last year this credit balance was 
largely offset by the selling of American secu- 
rities by European holders. This year they 
have few such securities to sell, and the credit 
balance will be paid in specie. This is the 
expectation in London; the Bank of England 
has been preparing for it ever since last June, 
when the rate of discount was advanced to 
4 per cent. The Bank has been gaining 
specie all summer from the Continent, 
and now that a large surplus bas been accu- 
mulated, the Bank bas this week reduced its 
rate of discount to 3 per cent., and will 
probably offer none of the usual resistance to 
an export of specie to this country. 


Tie controversy in medical circles between 
the old code and the new code has been given 
a new turn in the New York Academy of 
Medicine by an address from Dr. Fordyce 
Barker, suggesting that the code question be 
ruled out of the Academy altogether and re- 
mitted to the County Medical Society, where 
it belongs, the Academy being a purely scien- 
tific body. This suggestion appears to be 
quite in the interest of regularity, and there- 
fore worthy of adoption, but obviously the 
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main question is not settled by merely toss 
ing it out of a place where it does not be 
long to one where it does belong. The issue 
between the two divisions of the medical fra 
ternity is really between the ‘‘code” (as re 
gards consultations with homm@opaths) and 
no code at all, although the record, as 
made up, presents it somewhat differently 
rhe advocates of no code claim the right 
to practise their profession simply as men 
of honor, each to be the judge of his own 
duty in any particular case. The other side 
contend for the readoption of the code of for 
mer years, Which was rescinded by the State 
Medical Society two years since. The de 
cision of the main question cannot be much 
longer delayed, although Dr. Barker's motion 
to throw it out of the Academy scems quite 


reasonable. 


Mr. Murray, of Adirondack and other fame, 
and for some time a popular minister in Bos 
ton, has taken to lecturing against the re 
ceived Christian theology, beginning on 
Sunday in this city. The lecture was, how 
ever, probably simply a *‘* prelude” to the 
announcement that he was going to deli 
ver one hundred lectures throughout the 
country, and would = afterward open a 
law office in San Antonio, Texas, and that 
‘he owed a few debts,” which he would pay 
‘‘in a short time.” The law is a profession, 
however, in which success is so dithcult that 
nobody can well begin it too early, and a gen 
tleman who is going to enter it with a gray 
beard and hair has not a day to lose, especially 
if he has a few unsatisfied debts We would 
therefore suggest the abandonment of the 
hundred lectures, and the prompt opening of 
the San Antonio office, and the postponement 
of any further demolition of the Pentateuch 
and the theologians. They will always keep, 
and Mr. Murray can take them un after he 
has built up his practice and settled with his 
creditors. The latter have ten times more im 
portance to him than the theologians 

The customs service on the docks of the for 
eign-steamship lines, where the baggage of 
passengers is examined, has been for some 
years performed as well, perhaps, as our com 
*plicated tariff laws would permit. Blackmail 
ing by inspectors has been of such a shady char- 
acter, if it existed atall, that nobody ever heard 
of it, and in this respect the contrast with 
former periods of the service has been very 
generally remarked. It appears, however, 
that on the 3d of September a customs inspec- 
tor, upon the arrival of the steamer Arvz 
used language to one of the passengers imply 


+} 


ing that unless the passenger would ‘‘do the 


+e} 


square thing” he would get into trouble with 
his baggage. The passenger, in order to avoid 
trouble, gave the inspector $10, which the 
latter was not satisfied with, although he 
pocketed the money. The inspector has since 
been suspended pending an investigation. The 
case is one of the most flagrant in Custom 


house annals, although the amount of black 


mail involved is very small If the facts 
are as stated by Mr. Whiteley, the passer 


i 
ger, tothe Hera/d reporter, the inspector ought 
not only to be dismissed the service but pr 
secuted to the full extent of the law. Th 


full extent of the law 
lously inadequate 
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a Will probably lopg cutlive his name a 
the designat f persons descended from his 
house; for two females, descended from a 
brotl f h if andlather of King 
ron e 1 ist survivors of the race 
an unmarried octogenarian countess, of Wag 
saw, and her niece, the daughter of a com 
taut in the Polish revo'ution of 1830. born 


in exile, and married to a@ journalist of Co 
me The roval line of John Sobieski ex 
pired as early as 1740, with his granddaughter, 
the Duchess of Bouillon Maximilian Jobn 
Sobieski, who dicd in Covington, Ky., in 
1875, and is mentioned in a German cyclo 
pwedia as the last descendant of John IIl,, wa 
probably as little a genuine scion of the royal 
house as our ‘‘Tom”’ Corwin, of Ohio, was a 
descendant of King Matthias Corvinus, of 
Hungary, a connection which was often 
claimed for him, 
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WEDNESDAY, September 26, to Tuesvay, October 2, 1583, 


inclusive. ] 


DOMESTIC 


Tue politicians of the Democratic party 
began to gatherat Buffalo on Wednesday for 
the State Convention In the evening the 
State Committee held a meeting and voted 


(22 to 10) to put Tammany and Irving Hall on 
the list of delegates to be called in the first 
instance, instead of putting them in the place 
of contestants. This took the question out of 
the hands of the Convention. The Convention 
met after noon on Thursday, and ex 
Speaker Chapin, as temporary Chairman, made 
an address calculated to please the Inde 
nendents and Cleveland Democrats. Thomas 
E. Benedict. of Ulster County, was made 
permanent Chairman. The platform adopted 
reaffirmed the platform of the last State Con 
vention, refe ced with pride to the reforms 
wrought by the Democratic State admin- 
istration, and heartily endorsed Governor 
Cleveland. The Convention was altogether 
in the hands of the Governor, and a State 
ticket previously agreed upon by his friends 
was nominated in its entirety. It was as 
follows: For Secretary of State—Isaac H 
Mavnard. of Delaware Countv. For Comp 
troller—Alfred C. Chapin, of Kings County. 
For Treasurer—Robert A. Maxwell, of Gene 
Countv. For Attorney-General—Dennis 
O'Brien, of Jefferson County. For Engineer 
und Survevor—Elnathan Sweet, of Albany 
County. The only real contest was over the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Maynard got 209 and 
Mr. Purcell (Tammany and Irving Hall) 1738 
Mr. Manning was retlected Chairman 
of the State Committee on Friday. It is esti- 
mated that twenty-four of the thirty-four 
members of the Committee are in thorough 
sympathy with the Cleveland-Manning wing 
of the party. It is believed that the party 
will be harmonious during the campaign. 


soon 


ser 


votes 


At Syracuse on Wednesday the New York 
Prohibition State Convention nominated Fred- 
erick Gates, of Herkimer County, for Secre- 
tary of State, and a full State ticket. 


At a meeting of the New York Republican 
State Committee in this city on Wednesday 
Mr. James D. Warren, editor of the Buffalo 
Commercial, was elected chairman by a vote 
of 17 to 14 for Chester 8S. Cole, of Corning. 


At Springtield, Mass.,on Wednesday, the 
Democratic Convention of that State met with 
more than 1,500 delegates present. The pro- 
gramme had been thoroughly prepared by the 
supporters of Butler, and was carried out to 
the letter. The Convention was organized in 
their interest, notwithstanding several violent 
speeches against them and a consequent up- 
roar. Speeches were made eulogizing the 
Governor for his administration. Governor 
Butler was then unanimously renominated by 
acclamation. He appeared and made a long 
speech in praise of his administration and 
denunciation of his opponents. The platform 
reaftirms the national Democratic platform of 
1880 and the State platform of 1882. It ap 
proves of Governor Butler’s course in the 
Tewksbury affair, and commends him to the 
people as the only volunteer soldier ever elected 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


Judge Dixon has written a letter accepting 
the Republican nomination for Governor of 
New Jersey, approving of the platform, and 
announcing his intention not to resign bis 
judgeship previous to the election Leon 
Abbett, the Democratic candidate, has also 
accepted. In his letter he favors ‘‘all mea 
sures which tend to improve the condition of 
the workingman ” and the simplest and most 
economical form of local government. 


The Republican State Convention of Mary- 
land met on Thursday at Baltimore and nomi 
nated Hart B. Holton, of Baltimore, for Gov- 
ernor. There was no opposition. The ticket 
was completed with strong candidates, The 


platform favors protection, the extension of 
colored schools, and is constructed so as to 
please the Reform Democrats of Maryland. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court and Regents 
of the University were nominated by the Ne- 
braska Republicans on Wednesday. The 
platform favors a protective tariff and a State 
Railroad Commission. 

The session of the Colored Men’s Conven- 
tion, at Louisville, was very disorderly on 
Wednesday. Motions to affirm the devotion 
of the colored men to the Republican party 
and to commend President Arthur’s adminis- 
tration called out decided opposition. Late 
in the evening they adopted an address 
expressing gratitude for the laws of the United 
States in their favor, and asserting that they do 
not ask for any more class legislation. They 
call attention to employment, education, 
and sound moral training, as pretminent above 
all other questions that affect their race. They 
think the United States Government should re 
imburse the creditors of the Freedman’s Sav 
ings Bank. They demand the abolition of the 
chain-gang convict system, and ask for free 
admission into the better class of trades and 
professions. Soon after, the Convention ad 
journed. 


In the Connecticut town elections on Mon- 
day Republican gains were made 


The Secretary of the Treasury has rendered 
an important decision with regard to the con- 
struction of section 7 of the new Taritf Law, 
relating to packages and coverings of import 
ed merchandise. He holds that the cost or 
value of the outside covering into which goods 
are finally put for land and ocean carriage, is 
not to be taken as part of or in addition to the 
value of the goods; nor is the value of the 
goods to be considered as enhanced by reason 
of that outside covering about them. 


The new twocent postage rate throughout 
the country wen! into operation oa Monday. 
Intl is city from 8 o'clock until noon the sales 
were made at the rate of about 100,000 stamps 
an hour, nine-tenths of the demand being fon 


| the two-cent stamps. 


During the month of September the public 
debt of the United States was reduced $14,- 
707,229 11. 


The Second Comptroller of the Treasury 
has decided that officers who were restored to 
the army by Executive order are not entided 
to be placed upon the retired list, and are not 
intbearmy. The decision will attract gene 
ral attention on account of some of the nota 
ble persons who thus are deprived of a salary. 
Among these are Gen. Adam Badeau, Consul 
to Havana, and General Grant’s staff officer and 
biographer ; Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, onee 
Minister to Spain; and Benjamin P. Runkle 
an it timate friend of President Hayes. 


Mr. Miles Rock, Assistant Astronomer at 
the Navai Observatory in Washington, has 
been appointed Astronomer and Engineer 
Commissioner of the Guatemalan Government 
to locate the boundary between that country 
and Mexico. The boundary line is about 200 
miles long, and one or two years will be re 
quired to finish the work 


Judge Samuel Hand, referee in the tax suit 
brought by the State of New York against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, has ren- 
dered a decision in favor of the State for 
$178,397 26. This sum is for the taxes for 1881, 
but if the judgment is sustained the company 
will be liable for $139,200 more for 1882. The 
tax was levied upon the entire capital stock of 
the company, and not upon the portion in- 
vested in this State alone. 


The Court of Appeals of this State on Tues- 
day rendered a decision in the Hatch-Williams 
case rersus the Western Union Telegraph Com 
pany, reversing the decision of the General 
Term and aftirming the judgment of the 
Special Term. The original suit in this 
litigation was brought by William 38. 


Williams against the Western Union Tele + 


graph Company to restrain the execution of 
the consolidation agreements entered into by 
the Atlantic and Pacitic, American Union, 
and Western Union Telegraph Companies, 
and disputing the legality of the issue of $15,- 
526,590 of stock by the Western Union Com- 
pany to represent its surplus earnings since 
1866. Judge Truax, of the Supenor Court 
of this city, at Special Term decided in favor 
of the validity of this issue on June 20, 1881. 
On appeal to the General Term this decision 
was reversed, the Court there holding that the 
issue of shares of capital stock to the stock 
holders of the Western Union Telegraph Com. 
pany was a violation of the statute law of the 
State, and the payment of dividends on such 
unlawfully issued stock was also illegal. The 
opinion of the Court of Appeals upholding the 
Special Term decision was unanimous, except 
that two of the judves, who were stockhold- 
ers in the company, did not unite in it. 

The suit brought by the assignee of the 
late Arehbishop Parcell, in which he asked 
that over 200 pieces of Catholic church proper- 
ty in the diocese of Cincinnati be sold for the 
payment of the debts of Father Edward Pur- 
cell, which bad been assumed by bis brother, 
the Archbishop, was decided in the Hamilton 
County, Ohio, District Court on Monday. The 
decision is favorable to the churches, except 
in cases, which are comparatively few, where 
it can be shown that the property they hold 
was acquired either in whole or in part with 
money furnished by the Archbishop. 

The One-Hundredth Convention of the Pro 
testant Episcopal Diocese of New York met 
on Wednesday morning in St. Augustine's 
Chapel, this city, about 250 delegates being 
present. In the afternoon a letter was read 
from Bishop Horatio Potter, announcing his 
ill-health and requesting to be relieved from 
all official cares and duty. The Convention 
decided to elect an assistant bishop, and after 
several ballots Dr. Henry C. Potter, rector of 
Grace Church, in this city, was chosen. Te 
is a nephew of Bishop Horatio Potter, and has 
signified his acceptance of the office. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the formation of 
the New York City Anti-Slavery Society was 
celebrated by a meeting in the Broadway Ta 
bernacle on Tuesday. Elizur Wright, one of 
the officers of the society elected fifty years ago, 
presided at the celebration. Albert O. Will 
cox read a history of the society. Remarks 
were made by C. W. Bowen, Oliver Johnson, 
the Rev. Edward Beecher, and others. 

Tbe Boston Base-ball Club bas won the 
championship of the National League, and the 
Athletics of Philadelphia the championship of 
the American Association. 

St. Julien, the great trotter, was defeated in 
three straight heats at Fleetwood Park on 
Saturday by Jay Eye See, a_ five-year-old, 
which recently made a record of 2:10%. More 
than 20,000 people were present. 


During part of the week the Corean Em- 
bassy were in this city. They were received 
by the Mayor and tendered other courtesies. 
On Tuesday they visited the Departments im 
Washington. 


John B. Carroll, formerly a clerk in the Bu- 
reau for the Collection of Assessments and of 
Arrears of Taxes and Assessments and of 
Water Rents in this city, has been placed un- 
der arrest as the principal culprit in extensive 
frauds in the Bureau. A deficiency in his 
accounts amounting to hetween $14,000 and 
$15,000, which has been discovered, embraces 
only three transactions of a kind which sre 
said to have heen numerous. The loss to the 
city will be smaller than the nominal amount, 
as part of the money will be recovered. 

Mme. Christine Nilsson, the prima donna, 
arrived in this city from Europe on Tuesday 
to take part in the coming opera season at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house. 

FOREIGN. 


Several French newspapers conducted last 
week a campaign against King Alfonsoot Spa 
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because they were convinced that henceforth he 
would be an ally of Germany, as be had accept 
ed a Colonelcy of the Uhians, and had appeared 
publicly in the uniform of his new regiment 
The Madrid La Hpoca was indignant concerning 
the articles, and denied that an alliance had 
been formed between Germany and Spain, 
Alfonso reached Paris on Saturday, and was 
met at the railway station by President Grevy 
and his Cabinet. Great crowds of workingmen 
vere in the neighboring streets and hissed 
the King as he went by, erying: ‘‘ Down with 
the Ulan King!” The clamor continued all 
along the streets through which the King 
passed. He behaved with great discretion 
during the trying ordeal. President Grevy 
on Sunday visited the King at the Spanish 


Embassy, and the interview was of a most 
cordial character. M. Grevy tendered a 
sincere apology to the King for the be 
havior of the mob, in the name of the 


French who, he said, should not 
be confounded with the auliors of the 
hostile manifestation. He begged King Al 
fonso to give to France a fresh proof of sym- 
pathy by accepting an invitation to a dinner 
at the Palace of the Elysée on Sunday even- 
ing, to be attended by all the Cabinet Minis 
ters, When the true sentiments of France to 
ward the King would be shown. The King 
accepted, and was present at the dinner from 
7 to 11 p.m. He made an excellent impres 
sion by his conduct. President Grévy urged 
him to stay another day, but on Monday morn 
ing, at 8:40 0’elock, King Alfonso and his suite 
left Paris for Spain. There was no demon 
stration by the Parisians. Most of the French 
journals condemned the conduct of the mob, 
and the Journal Officiel on Monday published 
the fact that President Grevy bad apologized. 
It is said that the King is perfectly satistied with 
the good faith of Prime Minister Ferry. 
Alarming reports, however, prevailed in Paris 
on Monday that the Spanish Cabinet would 
demand a public apology from the French 
Government for the insults offered to King Al 
fonso, and that the German Goveroment 
would make a diplomatic remonstrance 
against the indignities to which the Spanish 
King was subjected. In Madriu great indig 
nation was exhibited. Bands of people paraded 
the streets on Sunday evening,insulting Freuch 
men, and openly threatening the French Em 
bassy. The police, however, prevented any 
violence from being perpetrated. The King’s 
prestige at home has been increased by his 
dignitied actions in Paris 

The Queen of Spain and family returned to 
Spain on Monday, and received a warm greet 
ing from the populace. A meeting of the 
Dynastic Left was held on that day, and i 
was resolved to organize a great public di 
monstration in honor of the King on bis ar 
rival in Madrid. Many persons of note went 
to tre frontier of Spain to greet the King. 
On the arriv:l of the train bearing bis 
Majesty and suite at Irup, Spain, on Tuesday 
morning, a cordial and enthusiastic reception 
was given the party. In parting at the tron 
tier with his French escort, the King bade the 
aide de camp of Presicent Grevy convey his 
thanks to the President for the cordial wel 
come he had given him in Paris. It was de 
nied on good authority that a treaty had been 
entered into between Spain and Germany 
The King arrived in Madrid in the afternoon 
The streets were crowded with enthusiastic 
people, who cheered him again and again. In 
the evening he gave a reception, atte 
about thirty thousand people of all ranks 


people, 


nded by 


There were rumors in Paris on Tuesday of 
a Cabinet crisis. It was said that a violent 
feud which exists between M. Wilson, son-in 
law of President Grevy and member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and Prime Minister 
Ferry had caused dissension between the 
President and M. Ferry in relation to King 
Alfonso’s visit. M. Wilson was accused of 
having aided in the agitation against Alfonso 
Later in the day it was announced that t 
Ministry would stand until the meeting of t 
Chambers. 


he 
he 


The 


Prime Minister Ferry, of France, had con 
ferences on Wednesday and Thursday with 
the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador 
Advices from French jated Han 
September 16, were Paris on 


Nation. 


sources 


received in 


lhursday, announcing that the Black Flags 
had abandoned Sontay and liad retired to the 
left bank of the Red River The French 
forces will undertake no offensive operations 
until after the arrival of reintorcements l 


was again reported on Thursday that China’s 
reply to the French memorandum had beer 


received, and that it rejected several of the 
French proposals. China claims both banks of 
the Red River, placing the neutral zone sout 


ward, The French Government has declared 
that it cannot accept these terms, because by 
doing so it would lose al! the fruits of its ex 
pedition, obtaining neither the delt ! 
River, the rich mining districts of Tongut 
nor a monopoly of the trade with the south 
West provinces of China 

A French Cabinet Council on Saturday de 
cided to convene the Chambers on October 23 

Emperor William, the German Princes, a 
great number of distin mal 
250,000 people were present on Friday at th 
ceremonies attending the 


Auk 


guished Germans, and 


unvelll of the 


great national monument on the Nieder 
wald The monument is 110 feet high 
rhe statue of Germania which crowns s 


about thirty-three feet in height Phi tu 
cost of the work was about 250,000. Lt was 
erected to commemorate the ** unapimous and 
Victorious rising of the German peo} ind 


the reéstablishment of the German Empit 
1870-1871. The 
speech. At its 


Emperor delivered as 
, 


conclusion, amid tine roa! 








arullery, the tolling of bells, and the cheers ot 
the pn ople, the great blue silk loth cov ing 
the statue dropped The Crown VP: 
Frederick William, bending his knee, s 

and kissed the Emperor's hand, wher 

the father and son embraced and kissed 
other repeated|y Emperor William 
shook hands with General von Moltk \ 
dinner was given at the Roval Cast in Wies 
baden, in the evening, in commemora 

the festival 

Bulgarian affairs again came int pr 
nence during the week It was a 
from Constantinople on Thursday il t 
Porte was preparing a circular t Powers 
declaring that if Bulgaria lapsed into a stat 
aparchy, Turkey Would eXereise her 1 
suzerainty in that country for the res 
of order. It was also report it Russia 
would issue « circular tothe European Powers 
taking exception to the recent eh wees 
Government ot Bulgaria Vy Which Prin 
Alexander removed the Russian Minisiers 
Generals Sobolc ft and Kaulbars. and pla 
M. Zankolf, a Liberal, at th ud of his ¢ 
net. 

M ano, Prime Minister R i 
held a conference with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, after baving repeated interviews w 
Count Kainoky, the Austro-H inian Minis 
ter of Foreign Affairs, ava Pri: Henry 
VII., of Reuss. the German Ambassador 
Vienna. It is generally considered that R 
mania’s entrance in “t \ust Gy i 
alliance has been effected 

The Croatian members fungarial 
Diet have declared 1 uo thev W i 
their seats In that body until t wtitu 
wiministrati ft g . . d 
In Croatia 

Anti-Jewis XCesses Wer r 
Wed sday i s West Hunvarv 
Several arrests we mad 

A papal d ree reguia gz pr ire betore 
{ € civil tribunals of h Vat in Was pub 
lished in Rome on Tuesday It ignores Ita 
lian law, and ordains that all contracts be 
tween any portion of the Pope's household 
and parties outside shall be regulated solely 
by Pontifical law ; 

The ficial report of the fatalities conse 


quent upon the late earthquake on the island 
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Ss4 
. i] R of the Netherland 
An ‘ Line, was stranded at noon on 
Lh avon the coast of Zealand Her pas 
sengers were safely landed. On Friday she 
spuil halves 
Notwithstanding the large reduction made 


In customs and excise Guties at the last session 

the Canadian Parliament, the surplus in 
the revenue of the Dominion over expendi 
tures was larger during the fiscal year ending 


June 30 last than ever before in Canada, being 
about $7,000,000 
The jury in the case of Tide-waiter Logan 


charged with having originated the recent 
riots in Canton, China, on Friday returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. He was sentenced 
to seven vears’ penal servitude. There was 
considerable dissatisfaction with the sentence 
on the part of the Chinese. Business is en 
tirely suspended in Canton, 











BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Tue reports of mercantile failures for the last 
quarter foot up 1,808 in number, with liabili 
ties of $52,072,884, as compared with 1,300 
failures and $19,000,000 liabilities during the 
corresponding period last year. Since January 
1, 1883, the failures bave been 6,440 in number, 
with liabilities amounting to $118,261,918, 
against 4,897 failures and $69,000,000 liabilities 
during the corresponding nine months of 1882. 
It is impossible to disguise or belittle these 
facts. Although had nothing re 
sembling a panic in the commercial world, we 


we have 
have had a severe reaction in business, com- 
mencing with midsummer, 1881. The shrink- 
age in prices has been partly, but only partly, 
disclosed in the depreciation of railway securi- 
ties. The same shrinkage has been going on 
in mercantile, manufacturing, and mining in 


dustry It behooves us to look for its 
cause, if it can be found. 
It is an old truism that agriculture is the 


foundation of all industry. A moment’s re 
flection will show that there can be no pro- 
gress without agricultural 


live 


progress, because 
without food. 
the number of 
therefore noaddition to the num- 
bers employed in non-agricultural pursuits— 
without corresponding increase in farms and 
farm products. Great Britain, with her lim 


human beings cannot 


There can be no advance in 
population 


ited area and dense population and great and 
growing manufacturing power, seems to con 
tradict this doctrine, but really commerce 
brings Great Britain into the same relations 
with the wheat fields of Western America that 
contiguity brings She a partaker 


with us in the proceeds of every harvest. No 


us. is 


Th 


e Nation. 


sought in the growth and conditions of agri 
cultural progress—our own agricultural pro- 


| gress exclusively, so long as we are hemmed 


adjustment of tariff duties, so long as we have | 
an exportable surplus, can keep her out, or | 


prevent her from getting a share in the year’s 
yield corresponding to its quantity and to her 
commercial importance in the world. 
same may be said of every country with which 
we have any trade, direct or indirect. Great 
Britain has the advantage over us in other 
than agricultural industry that, having access 
through freedom of trade to all the wheat 


The | 


| 


fields in the world, she is less subject to the | 


vicissitudes of seasons than we are, and has a 
correspondingly larger market for her own 
products—that is, more room for growth in 
all non-agricultural employments. 

The question which we are considering, 
however, is not one concerning tariff restric 
tions. We are interested to know why busi- 
failures have increased to the extent 
shown by the returns of the last quarter of 
last year and of the three-quarters of the 
present year. ‘‘Overtrading” is the usual 
explanation given for every business crisis, 
great or small. The solution may be, and 
probably is, the correct one, but overtrading 
does not define itself, and it conveys a very 
indistinct notion of the causes by which mer- 
chants and manufacturers are brought low. 
Ilow is anybody to know that he is overtrad- 
ing, so that he may stop in time ? What sig- 
nal should be given so that all men may 
know and understand that it is time to take in 
sail ? 

If our premises are correct, the test and evi- 
dence of a sound condition of trade is to be 


ness 


in by protective tariffs. If for any reason the 
development of trade and manufactures out- 
runs by ever so little the development of 
agriculture, the excess will return to stufle the 
traders and manufacturers. It might be sup- 
posed that as commerce of every sort is condi- 
tioned upon agriculture, the former could not 
possibly outrun the latter. It would be well 
for the commercial world if it were so. It 
would be well if Providence had drawn a 
hard and fast line beyond which trade could 
not advance in any given period. But as 
agriculture itself is not a fixed quantity, 
but varies in its results from year to year, 
much latitude is given to other vocations to 
expand in good years without the correspond- 
ing power to contract in bad ones. Expan- 
sion implies the investment of capital and the 
creation of liabilities. These, when once 
brought into existence, cannot be curtailed at 
pleasure. Curtailed they must be, if they 
stand in unequal relation to the state of agri 
cultural production at a given time, but the 
shortening process will be forced, and not 
voluntary. It will find its expression in busi 
failures. It would be to say a 
priort that any marked increase in the num- 
ber of failures must point to a present defi 
ciency of the crops, as compared with some 


ness safe 


former period when the expansion of general 
trade took plac 

What are the facts? 
last week showing that the increase in acreage 
under cultivation in this country had been at 
the rate of only 2 per cent. per annunr since 
the year 1879. The increase of acreage, how- 
ever, is only one factor in the problem. The 
increase of bushels is the really important one. 
Measured by this test it will be diflicult, we 
think, to show that there has been any in- 
crease at allin the amount of cereals grown 
in this country since the years 1879 and 1880. 
Those were exceptionally good ones, and 
trade received a tremendous impulse from the 
wealth poured out by the favoring conditions 
of soil and climate. The pace could not be 
sustained. We have had no bad years, save 
in the sense that any year which yields less 
than the maximum is a bad one for the man 
who has laid his plans and incurred his liabili- 
ties in the good years. Thcre are no statistics 


We quoted statistics 


| at hand showing what has been the growth of 


| year, except in railway construction. 


| 


non-agricultural industries since the census 
This 
has been at the rate of 9 per cent. per an- 
num, or 45 per cent. in five years. The 
shrinkage in the quotations of railway stocks 
and bonds since midsummer, 1881, has been 
estimated by good judges at not less than $1,- 
000,000,000, This sum is equal to the cost of 
40,000 miles of railway at $25,000 per mile, or 
to 50,000 miles at $20,000 per mile. The 
shrinkage in values has been about equal to 
the increase of mileage, from which it would 
be reasonable to infer that the equilibrium 
between railways and agriculture (as regards 
the prices of securities) has been restored, and 
that no further depreciation in the aggregate 
need be looked for. Probably all the ‘‘ water” 


has been squeezed out of the new railways, and 
a large amount of the sugar likewise. 


At all 
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events, small encouragement is left to new rail- 
way projects for some years to come. The com 
petition of capital, which grows fiercer as the 
world grows older, and of which the present 
‘* war of rates ” among the newspapers is the 
latest outcome, must take some other direc 
tion. Railway construction and the indus 
tries immediately dependent upon it must 
call a halt till agriculture overtakes the exist- 
ing mileage and gives the signal for a new 
start. 

Nobody can say what the crop of failures 
in the next few months will bring forth. The 
testimony of good judges concurs in saying 
that mercantile indebtedness is on a low scale, 
that business is done on shorter time than 


| ever before, and that the ratio between capital 


and liabilities is more favorable to sound con- 


| ditions of trade than at any tormer period. 


If these are the facts of the situation, we may 


| confidently expect a reduction in the number 


of failures for the next quarter ; but we can 


| only wait and see. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW-MAKING. 


Tue Institute of International Law, which 


has now been in active existence some ten 


years, while it has enriched the literature of 


international law with many valuable discus 
sions and suggestions, has not thus far accom- 
plished much of the work which its founders 
expected of it. The principal aim of Lieber, 
Rolin-Jacquemyns, and Bluntschli in found- 
ing the society was to ‘‘ascertain the juridical 
opinion of the civilized world, to give to that 
opinion an expression clear enough and pre 
cise enough to fit it for acceptance by the 
several states, as the rule of their external 
relations; and thus to prepare, by gradual 
stages, for that codification of international 
law at present so persistently demanded.” It 
was under the idea that a code was to be the 
next step in international law, and that the 


| proper coditiers would be the writers who had 


| turned their attention and devoted their lives 
| to this subject, and that the decisions of such 


j 


codifiers would be gladly accepted by the 
several states, that the Institute was founded. 
It cannot be said that these ideas have been 
justitied by the event. Altaough it is a fairly 
representative body, its membership covering 
a dozen or more of the leading countries of 
the world, and although it has faithfully 


| taken up and discussed most of the important 


international questions of the day, the coun- 


| tries interested have shown very little dispo- 


sition to adopt its solutions, and still less 


| desire for a codification of them. 


| cede to them. 


Being 1n a certain sense a product of the 
stimulus given to the interest in arbitration 
by the Alabama convention, the society early 
took up the question of the relations (f neu- 
trals and belligerents, and produced a revised 
edition of the ‘‘ Three Rules ” governing them, 
laid down in the Treaty of Washington. It 
will be remembered that these rules were 
adopted by the United States and Great Britain 
for their guidance in future, and both coun- 
tries agreed to invite other Powers to ac- 
But so dissatisfied were the 
English with the interpretation of the rules at 
Geneva, that no such action has ever been 
taken by Great Britain; and we have, as Dr. 
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Woolsey points out in his treatise on interna 
tional law, the curious result of the two Gov- 
ernments differing as to the meaning of the 
rules, and yet bound to observe them, and to 
get other countries to do so. ‘‘We must ad- 
mit,” he says, as far as future difficulties are 
concerned, ‘‘that any other board of arbi 
trators would not be compelled to follow the 
interpretation of the tribunal at Geneva.” 
The revised three rules of the Institute have 
not solved these difficulties. 

The Institute bas settled as far as it can 
one question of maritime law, by declaring 
the inviolability of private property of an 
enemy under a neutral flag to be part of the 
‘positive law of nations.” This is a mere 
repetition of one of the articles of the Decla- 
ration of Paris, adopted in 1856, which has 
already been acceded to by almost every 
European Power, and to which the United 
States would be a party had it not been 
for the unsettled dispute about privateering. 
The possibility of making an international 
prize court and getting a prize code adopted 
is a question which has occupied a great deal 
of the time and attention of the society. It 
has been at work upon this for some six years. 
The object is to protect private property at 
sea during war as far as possible. The Con- 
tinental members of the Institute are in favor 
of this, but the English members are violently 
opposed to it, and the United States has not 
been heard from. The neutralization of the 
Suez Canal has had a good deal of study at 
the hands of the Institute, but the only result 
has been the expression of a hope by that 
body that damage done toit by a ship of war 
will be repaired by the state to which it be- 
longs. 

Thus, so far as the great questions of mod- 
ern international law which relate to the 
rights of neutrals and belligerents, and the 
protection of private property in time of 
war, are concerned, they have left 
where the Institute found them. The rea- 
sop is not far to seek. With regard to the 
United States, although under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it might be counted on to join in 
any movement for the amelioration of inter- 
national law and the protection of neutral and 
private rights, its recent attitude as a belligerent 
has obscured its own diplomatic traditions, 
and the ‘‘ three rules” of the Alabama treaty 
place it in a position in which it is as difficult 
to advance as to retreat. The same thing, to 
a certain extent, may be said of England. 
The great nations of the Continent hesitate to 
do anything, because they may at any moment 
be engaged in war on a great scale, and no 
nation is ready in advance to cripple itself by 
a serious act of self-abnegation. It is true 
enough that England did in advance of the 
Crimean war waive the right of seizing ene 
my’s property on bourd neutral vessels, but 
this was in the interest of neutrals with whom 
she desired to be on friendly terms, quite as 
much as in that of international altruism. 

Speaking generally, the period in which we 
live is, as regards nations, one of armed legal 
neutrality. Since the United States refused to 
abolish privateering, po important advance in 
securing the right of neutrals has been made. 
No maritime Power seems willing to abandon 
the old right of dealing its enemy a crushing 


been 
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blow through its 
any great nation is ready to abandon its time 
honored privilege of levying tribute, or, as it 
is now prettily called, making requisitions, on 
land. Such a time is not propitious for the 
adoption of a code which would only have 


commerce, any more than 


the effect of handicapping somebody—no on 
knows exactly whom—in future troubles; and 
the jurist consequently finds that such work 
as that undertaken by the Institute is more 
difficult and discouraging than it 
been «a generation ago. 


might have 


BENEFITS OF TRADE UNIONS 


SoME remarkable statistics of the strength and 
work of the trade unions of England were 
given by Mr. Frederic Harrison recently in 
an address before a trade-union congress in 
London. The most common idea of a tradk 
union is that it is an organization of workmen 
designed chiefly to give them support in strikes 
against theiremployers. Mr. Harrison shows 
that, so far as English unions are 
this is an error. They have more than doubled 
their numbers and incomes during the past 
sixteen years. 


concerne 1, 


Five of the principal unions, 
which did not in 1867 number im all 60,000 
members, now have an aggregate membership 
of 125,000, 
have doubled their incomes and their reserve 
funds. Trade in 
depression during these years, and the strain 


Seven of 


During the same period they 


England sutfered severe 


upon the unions was very great 
them spent within six years nearly $10,000, 
000 ® support of men out of work and for 
other charitable purposes, drawing upon their 
reserve funds for nearly $1,000,000, yet now 
they have an aggregate balance on hand of 
$1,800,000, 


Soe . 


$750,000 to men out of work in the vear 187 


The Engineers’ Union alone paid 
and during five vears the same society paid for 
the same object $1,935,000, During the hard 
times in 1879 more than 46,000 persons wer 
wholly supported by the funds of five unions 
which in the same year spent $5,000,000 in aid 
ing the sick, paying insurance on tools aud lives 


and for other purposes Out of the total ex 
penditure of $10,000,000 in 


$800,000 was spent in settling strikes and 


SIX Vears, Oniy 


trade disputes of all kinds; and during the 


last year, when their aggregate income was 
$1,650,000, and their aggregate resources 


$3,450,000, they spent only $25,000 in settling 


disputes, or less than 1 per cent. of their r 
sources, 

These figures show that the unions 
grown into great provident societies, which 
as thev are to 
Har 


fror to sav 


are as great a benefit to the stat 


the workmen. No one can dispute Mr 
rison's assertion that it is a vulcar 
devote 99 per cent 


that organizations which 


of their resources to ch 


‘ sa bi? 
ATLA Die 


pur} id 
= " rr 

only 1 per cent. to the settlement of dis 

putes, exist mainly for the purpose of encour 


aging and sustaining quarrels between the la 
borers and their employers. Mr. Harrison is 
well known in England as the foremost cham 
pion of the trade unions outside the ranks of 
the workmen. He began 
years ago, when public sentiment, as it was ma 
nifested ip the press, was bitterly opposed to 
them. He has maintained his position in the face 


of all obstacles, and bas the satisfaction of see 


his defence of them 
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P nsy lvania and the West last N r, and of 
he telegraph operators this year, has undoubt 


edly had mu 


men more reasonable in their demands. By 
enlarging the scope of their organizations and 
modelling them after the Engiish pattern, the 
American unionists would be certain to 
achieve the same happy results which have 


been obtained in England. 
AT FROHSDORF AND GOERZ. 
PARIS, September 14 


AFTER the war of 1870, whenever M. 
who 


Thiers, 
wished to establi-h a republican form of 
government, found bimsel? embarrassed by the 
opposition of the Constituant Assembly, he would 
say it was impossible to make a monarchy, be- 
‘ause there were three 


monarcbical parties 
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meaning the Bonapartists, the Legitimists, and 
The Bonapartists were not very 


the Urleanists, 
powerful immediately after Sedan and the disas- 
trous events of the invasion; the Legitimists and 
the Orleanists were divided by the memories of 
1830, which were dying out. The Comte de Paris, 
led by patriotic motives, went to Frohsdorf, and 
told the Comte de Chambord that if ever France 
resolved to return to the monarchical form of 
his to the 
Phis declaration was of great impor 


government, he would not be rival 
throne, 
tance, sinee it satisfied the Legitimists, while it 


reserved the sovereign rights of the French na- 


tion. The Comte de Paris did not assert the 
principle of the divine right: he merely said 
that if France again became a monarchy, the 


monarch ought to be the Comte de Chambord, 
the then head of the ancient House of France. 
W ben interview at Frohsdorf took 


place, in 155, 


this first 
it was under peculiar circum- 
stances. Very few people in France were aware 
of the intended visit ; the secret was well kept. 
lhe Comte de Paris arrived at Vienna very un 
expectedly, and the little court of the Comte de 
Chambord was taken by surprise. Still, some 
opposition was at first made to the visit, and it 
can hardly be doubted, in the light of recent 
events, that the opposition did not come solely 
trom the followers of the Comte de Chambord, 
but that it came also from the Comtesse de Cham 
bord, She was the daughter of that Duke of Mode 
na who would never recognize Louis Philippe as 
King from 1850 to 1848; she had been brought up 
in sentiments which were hostile not only to the 
House of Orleans, but to the French nation. Mar- 
ried to the Comte de Chambord, she feared the 
throne of France more than she could desire it; 
she looked witb alarm on the nation which repre- 
sented the Revolution. There was nothing in the 
history of Marie Antoinette, of Louis XVL, of 
Charles X., of the Duc de Berri, of the Duchesse 
tended to 
Many a foreign princess in old times, 


de Berri, which reconciie her with 
France, 
married to a French prince, had been obliged to 
go to war with her own people and her own re 
lations; but these princesses had become queens, 
and had the duties and responsibilities of the 
roval office. The Comtesse de Chambord had 
married her husband in exile; she bad never 
been with him in France; she bad never had a 
court; she bad never become familiar with the 
The only 
were those devoted gentlemen who came in turn 
to discharge some voluntary offices near the 
Comve de Chambord. 

rhe Comte de Chambord, while he lived in the 
greatest harmony 
solutely devoted to him, saw things from a higher 


Kreuch nation. Frenchmen she saw 


with a wife who was abso- 
point of view. = Lt is idle to speak of him now, as 
some people do, as of a man who had been a real 
king, and who always fulfilled all bis royal du- 
ties; but itis true that he bad a high notion of 
his representative character, and a sort of dig- 
nity which proceede ifromit. He perceived at 
once the importance of a political reconciliation 
the de Paris; and when, after a 
short negotiation, he he 
made an allusion to the past, to so many dif- 
ferences, to all the memories which had long 
stood the eldest and the youngest 
branches of the House of Bourbon. He received 
the Comte de Paris inthe most friendly manner, 
and was impressed by the frankness, the honest 


with Comte 


received him, never 


between 


expression, the seriousness of the grandson of 
He presented him to the Com- 
who asked the Comte de 
Paris to send her, as soon as possible, photo- 


Louts Philippe 
tesse de Chambord, 
graphs of the Comtesse de Paris and of all his 
children. 


This interview of 1873 led politically to no 
result, as the Comte de Chambord is- 
sued some time 
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toes, under the form of ietters, which made 
the reéstablisument of a monarchical form of 
government impossible. But the Comte de Par- 
is, having reconciled himself publicly with the 
head of the Bourbons, continued to hold rela- 
tions with him, which ceased, however, to have 
any political character. He informed him of all 
the famuy events which could have any interest 
for him. When it became known that the Comte 
de Chambord was dangerously 111 the Comte de 
Paris resolved to go to Frohsdorf. The day be- 
fore he left Paris he saw only some intimate 
friends, whom he informed of his resolution. He 
knew that it was not without danger. At the 
beginning of this year some republicans, with- 
out any provocation on bis part, or on the part 
of any member of his family, had proposed to 
banish all the members of the ancient royal fam- 
ily. This proposition, which nothing could justi- 
fy, had been rejected by the Senate; still it might 
be that he would fiud tne doors of France shut 
on him on his return. He felt, however, baving 
solemnly visited the head of bis family in 1873, 
that he could not let him die without seeing him; 
it was his duty to pay this homage to a prince 
who was the last of the eldest branch of his 
house. The visit took place, and the Comte de 
Chambord, already very ul, had much pleasure 
In seeiug the Cumte de Paris. He was moved 
by this mark of regard; he received him with 
muchemotion, It was remarked, however, that 
this time the Comtesse de Chambord did not see 
the visitor, nor bis uncles who accompanied him, 
She excused herself on the plea of ill-healthand 
fatigue. 

Ihe Comte de Chambord seemed to be bet- 
ter some time after the visit, and the Comte 
de Paris returned to France. He had noi been 
there long when the news of the death of the 
de Chambord reached France, Not a 
moment was lost, The Comte de Paris imme- 
diately returned to Vienna. All bis uncles fol 
His brotner, the Duc de Chartres, 
who was in Norway, arrived directly. The 
whole Orieans tamily found itself united in the 
Imperial Hotel at Vienna. A large number of 
Frenchmen who wisted to pay a last homage 


Comte 


lowed him, 


to the Comte de Chambord proceeded to 
the Austriau capital On the Isth of Au- 
gust the Princes urrived at Frohsdorf. The 


Comte de Paris was this time accompanied by 
his young sou, the Duc d@’Oriéans. The Comte de 
Paris, assuming the responsibilities which now 
fell on him, sent telegrams to all the courts to 
inform them of the deatu of his cousin. These 
telegrams were signed Philippe, Comte de Paris, 
Hitherto he had always signed his letters and 
telegrams Louis Piilippe d’Orléans ; but it 
has invariably been the custom in the royal tam- 
ily, that when the eldest branch of the bouse be- 
came extinct, the bead of the branch which fol- 
lowed dropped his family name, and only kept 
his Christian name, The of Comte de 
Paris is merely a title, hke the name of Comte 
de Chambord; the Comte de Chambord signed 
simply Henri, the Comte de Paris signs now 
Philippe. In so doing he gives satisfaction to 
those who see in him the representative of the old 
royal House of France. Such alsc was the posi- 
tion which the Comte de Paris was to take in the 
funeral ceremony of the Comte de Chambord. 
He had become, in the eyes of allthe monarchists, 
the successor of the Comte de Chambord, and 
nobody could dispute him the preéminence, 
Great difficulties at once arose, however, because 
the Comtesse de Chambord wisted to give the 
funeral a mere family character. She asked the 
first place for her nephews, the Duke of Parma, 
the Comte de Bardi; and even for Don Carlos, 
the Duke of Madrid, who is only her nephew by 
The Comte de Paris would only have 


name 


alliance. 
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lar to claim for the heads of the Parmesan and 
Spanish branches the right to conduct the fune- 
ral of a prince who, during all his lifetime, had 
asserted his position of chief of all the Bourbon 
family with so much energy. 

The negotiations lasted during four days. The 
Comtesse de Chambord was never willing to see 
in person those who conducted the negotiation 
in the name of the French princes. The Comte 
de Paris meanwhile received the visit of the 
Emperor of Austria, as if the Emperor by this 
demonstration wished to show that he looked 
upon bim as the head of the Bourbon family. On 
the Ist of September there was a private cere- 
mony at Frohsdorf, in the house of the Comtesse 
de Chambord. The Comte de Paris would make 
no conditions: he was willing to accept the 
second place, and to put himself behind the 
Duke of Parma, The small chapel at Frohsdorf 
witnessed a curious spectacle: the whole house 
of France and the whole house of Austria 
uniting in the same prayers over the descendant 
of Henri [V. and of Louis XIV. The Spanish 
princes did not appear. The ceremony at Gorz 
could not have the same private character. All 
the French royalists were to follow the proces- 
sion to Goérz; they would not endure to see the 
Comte de Paris following Don Carlos. But at 
the last moment the Comtesse de Chambord sent 
a written memorandum, in which she said that, 
in accordance with the intentions of the de 
ceased, she desired that ‘‘each prince should 
be placed at Goérz according to the degree 
of relationship.” The question of nationa- 
lity was to be made secondary. It could 
not so appear to the Comte de Paris: he 
did not look upon the funeral of the Comte de 
Chambord as an ordinary funeral: he hesitated 
a moment, and announced that he would not go 
to Gérz. This determination was taken on the 
evening of the Ist of September, and the next 
morping at 5 o'clock the Emperor of Austria an 
nounced that he had modified the dispositions 
which he had taken in order to be represented 
at the funeral at Gorz. He had intended first 
to send his own brother, Louis Victor; in the 
absence of the Comte de Paris, he contented him- 
self with sending his grand equerry, Prince of 
Tour and Taxis. The ex-King of Naples, who, 
as representative of the Bourbons of Naples, a 
branch of the French Bourbons, had accepted 
the precedence of the Comte de Paris, an 
nounced that be could not accept the precedence 
of the Bourbons of Parma, Modeua, and Spain, 
and therefore he did not go to Gérz. The 
ceremony there was in consequence deprived of 
the presence of the Bourbons of France and of 
Naples. 

These questions are not mere questions of 
royal etiquette. The French Legitimists ex- 
pected to follow the Comte de Paris at Giérz as 
the representative of the monarchical principle, 
and as the only representative of this principle 
for France. AsIsaid in my last letter, the ex- 
isting constitutional laws of France have a re- 
vision clause, which is extremely comprehen- 
sive. A majority of one vote in both Cham 
bers can convert the two Chambers into 
a constituant congress, and this congress has a 
right to alter the form of government. The 
fact, therefore, that all the old differences be- 
tween the Legitimi-ts and the Orleanists have 
ceased is significant. Che Comte de Paris is the 
only possible king of France, and the most ar- 
dent Legitimists are bound to be loval to a prince 
who by education and by tradition represents 
the best part of what we call the principles of 
1789. It is undeniable that the force of heredity 
is doubled in bim by the character of a prince 
who is in sympathy with modern ideas. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the Comte de 


afterward various manifes- | ranked behind these three Princes; it was singu ' Paris will be an agitator, and take the position 
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He ex 
he free will of 
find its present 


of an unruly and ambitious pretender. 


pects nothing except from 


t 
France, if the country should 
situation among the monarchies of Europe too 
difficult. It 


bard to foresee under what circumstances a pa 


dangerous or too would be very 
cific and so to speak legal change of government 


might take place. It would be almost a new 


fact in history, as generally such changes arise 
only from sedition, civil wars, or the dictation 


of a conqueror. 
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Lippincott & Co.,with the aid of Rict 
Gibson, Thomas Hovenden, A. B. Frost, 
others, and the *‘ Harry Fenn Edition,’ 


irope of the Cor 

Ibne’s * History 
‘Types of Spanish 
With thirty-six pr 


er S E. Cass af 








with our holi 
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ration by Roberts Brothers, that artist | 
Houghton, Mifiiin a 
Co. : ‘History of Georgia, from 
to the End of the 
Charles C 
‘Addresses and Orations, by the late ex 
Alexander H. Bullock: and ‘S 
as a Lawyer,’ by F. F. Heard. DL. Loth df 
Co.: A‘ Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes.’ bv I 
E. Brown; a * History of the American Peo; 
by Arthur Gilman; ‘American Exploration in 
the Ice-Zones, compiled by Prof. J. E. Nourse 
and ‘Through 
Roberts Brothers 
Folk 


the sole illustrator. 
Revolution, by ¢ nel 


Jones Little, I tt ¢ 


Gov. 


Spain on ae Donkey back 

‘New England Legends ar 
Adams Drake rt 
Expansion of England,’ by Prof. J. R. Seeley 
‘In Nazareth 
Rev. John W. Chadwick; 
Grimké,’ by Mrs. C. H. 
mous Women Series™); a 


. Lore,” by Samuel 
Town, and Other Poems,’ by 
* Sarah 
Birney 
‘Short Huistory of 

City of Philadelphia,’ by Susan Coolidge; and a 
binson 
With this last may be 

issued by Jobn FE. | 


new edition of “KR Crusoe,’ with St 
ard’s illustrations 


tioned the edition to be 


ter & Co., Philadelphia, with Ernest Gri 
illustrations J. B. Lippincott & ¢ a 
grave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics 
continued by selections from re and 


living English poets, under the editorshy 
Foster Kirk. John E. Fotter & ¢ \ 
reprint of Whitehead’s * Life of Wesley ‘sa 

tory of the Mett Episcopal 
United States, by the Rev. Dou 
Lorenzo Dow: His Life, 
Writings,’ by Pegg and Katto’s * bist 
f Palestine from the Patriarcha) A t 
Time.’ J. A. & R.A. Re Provid 
Washington,” by Joseph Ws 


John 
vdist 


Travels, Labors, a 


v Dow 


Present 
* Picturesque 


Moore. Yownsend McC Chicag A | 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” by W.S 
Muthews: and a new edition of the same aut . 


‘How to Understand Musi 
Peter Paul 
month * The 1 


7 
ioe] 
a 
—“ 
7 
Z 


Reference Lists (F 
of the Treaty of 
of Social Life in New Englandint se) 


century. 


In the September number of ¢ { 
Journal , Sle e is at art t t Messrs 
Hague and lddings. of the | SG y 
Survey, on the anoes of North ( 
mia, Oregon and Washing \ 
whi th attent “ i i 


Railr i Is ad i . 

latter part ft the su o . 
the peolog al ¢ xp i t i 
t mime ed a survey tft sey a sw 

a view of preparing a se s of 2 S 

the phen i presented by 

bya Irat and ta i ips Mr. Cla 
King, w Was in rive of this ex ra x 
amined Lassen’s Peak and Mt. Shasta ( 


r rv (iw y to ft ife seas it Ww Vas 
their w K WAS V partia 
pleted, a ast autt sat Was 
t ar v f its t it a s Ss 
° f tt s € ¢ res} < i Kee t 
the fa that actuai gia sw ils 
all the Peaks eXcept Lassen’s, bave ever been 
published. Messrs. Hague and lddings have re 
‘ently been engaged aking a thorough m 


‘roscopical study of the specimens from these 
four peaks, the results of which, together with a 


characteris 


The 


short description of their physical 


tics, are embodied in the above article. 


rei? ft avas in these + ANoOes 
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i t i era haracter f the 
Tere ‘ Archits ind builders, there 
\ 1 Mr | ' 
} w leclye ur tree f 
i i ‘ ( niplete . 
. ting Hteen speci rosit heets 
in, We believ bn tained | addressing Mr 
Charles W. Spurr Bedford Street, Boston 
M. de Saint-Heraye has a jong paper, and an 
tertaining one, in Le Livre for September, on 
the “ Literature the Cholera,” and contrives 
t verlook Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew.’ M. Emile 


rectify the tradition 
concerning Mirabeau’s apostruphe to the Mar- 
quis de Dreux-Brézé—* Allez dire & votre maitre 


Colombey endeav' rs to 
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que nous sommes ici par la volouté du peuple,’ 
etc. Acopy of the Bodleian portrait of Mary 
Stuart accompanies an account, with specimens, 
of her French versification. 

Brentano, Union Square, has received * Paris 

Iscbia,’ the production of the committee of the 
Paris press for the relief of the recent sufferers 
from earthquake, The first literary contribution 
is by Renan, who tells of his happy sojourns on 
the island, during which he composed his ‘ Sou- 
venirs.’ Rochefort basa clever reflection on the 
disadvantage of marble palaces in an earth- 
quake country, and the consequent gain to 
France io sober living if a volcano existed on her 
soil, and compelled people to live under thatched 
roofs, The best of the illustrations are those not 
evoked by or symbolical of the catastropbe, 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelpbia, sends us two 
panel photographs of Monsignor Capel, of large 
size and beautiful execution, and, as we can 
testify, excellent likenesses of the celebrity of 
the hour. 

The Revue Critique quotes from a discourse by 
M. Person, of the Lycée Condorcet, an enumera- 
tion of the memorial statues and busts that have 
been set up in France in the last twenty years 
He gives the name, date of inauguration, and 
place of 225, not including the 93 statues of the 
new Louvre and the 117 of the new Hotel-de- 
Ville. The Revue may well complain that France 
is a prey to what the Germans call the Denkmal 
sucht. 

The fourth half-volume of Dr. Otto Zockler’s 
‘Handbuch der Theologischen Wissenschaften’ 
(see the Nation, No, 893) bas lately appeared 
(New York: B. Westermann & Co.), 


A glance at Macmillan’s new English Illus- 
trated Magazine shows that it is not a competi 
torin kind with Harper's and the Century. The 
scheme, in other words, is distinctly English : 
the contributors are everything, the editor no- 
thing (except purveyor); there are no ‘‘ depart 
ments ’; there is a uniform typography. We 
have seen this already in the Cornhill, and 
later in Longman’s. Indeed, compare tbe eight 
papers of English Illustrated with the eight 
of the October Longman’s, and the variety is 
nearly the same—Miss Yonge’s *‘ Armourer’s 
Prentices” being matched by Bret Harte’s 
“In the Carquinez Woods”; Grant Allen's 
‘*Dormouse at Home,” by E. Kay Robin- 
son’s ‘‘Toads, Past and Present”; Swin- 
burne’s ‘Les Cusquettes,” by U. Ashworth 
Taylor's “ ‘Till Death do us Part’”; Carr's 
**Rossetti’s Influence in Art,” by Haweis’s 
‘Richard Wagner’s Grave”; and (in a 
fashion) Huxley’s ‘Oyster and the Oyster 
Question,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson's *‘ Cycling 
as an Intellectual Pursuit”; while Mr. Mait- 
land’s ‘‘ From the Old Law Courts to the New” 
is, if not paralleled, at least offset by Mr. Free- 
man’s “ Titles”; and William Black’s short ‘‘ Su- 
pernatural Experiences of Patsy Cong” by 
chapters of James Payn’s ‘‘ Thicker than Water.” 
But Longman’s gives no pictures, and adheres to 
page broad lines and large type, while Lng 
lish Illustrated is printed in double columns 
with a smaller letter, and presents a very orna- 
mental appearance by means of head-pieces and 
initial letters and a large assortment of engrav- 
ings. The best of these last are very good in- 
deed, and the series illustrating Rossetti’s art is 
interesting In a high degree; but the average is 
hardly up to what we are now accustomed 
to. Coming to the contents of the magazine, we 
find Mr. Swinburne’s performance not worth 
the trouble to understand it, and Professor Hux- 
ley’s (half-finished) lecture on the oyster better 
adapted for the columns of Nature than of a 
popular monthly. Mr. Grant Allen has given 
us more satisfaction than any of his colleagues, 
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for be clearly and lightly and with proper bre- 
vity indicates the utility of the dormouse as a 
connecting link in the evolution of the rodents. 
On the whole, therefore, the British invader at 
present has no terrors for cis-Atlantic publishers. 
Nevertheless, the attractiveness and (absolute, 
not relative) cheapness of English Illustrated 
will, doubtless, secure it purchasers, if not sub- 
scribers, in this country, and to that extent di 
minish the circulation of the native products 
Time will show whether the English or the Ame- 
rican idea is better calculated to win the favor 
of the Anglo-Saxon reading public. 


—Dr. E. J. James, Professor of Political 
Economy and Administrative Law in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has contributed an in- 
teresting and valuable paper to Conrad’s Jahr- 
bitcher fiir Nationalikonomie on the *‘ Study of 
Political Science in the United States.” The 
ground is taken that in no other country are the 
Elements of Political Economy so widely studied 
as in America, and nowhere else has so great 
progress been made within the past few years in 
the more advanced studies of the science. Some 
fifteen pages of the article, or nearly half of it, 
are devoted to a description of the work done in 
the schools and colleges to promote a more or 
less general elementary knowledge of the various 
phases of the science of government. The author 
then turns to a more careful consideration of 
the three schools established within the past few 
years for the promotion of more advanced 
studies in this direction; viz., the Schools of Poli- 
tical Science in the University of Michigan and 
Columbia College, and the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy at Philadelphia. The 
courses of study in each of these schools are given 
and the peculiarities of each one pointed out. 
Attention is called to the fact that while the 
school at Ann Arbor is particularly strong on 
the side of History, the school in New York 
devotes itself more especially to Constitutional 
and Administrative Law, and that in Phila- 
delphia to Political Economy and Finance. Tbe 
terms of admission to the several scbools are 
also pointed out. At the close of the paper the 
author devotes a few paragraphs to a conside- 
ration of the probable future of these studies in 
America, The most formidable obstacle in the 
way of any very great popularity of the scbools 
is the fact that they lead directly to no one of 
the professions except the academic, in which 
the demand must always be limited. As yet the 
civil service has made no call for the technical 
information these schools are designed to impart. 
The sphere of the schools, therefore, is not so 
much to fit their students for professional econo- 
mists as to elevate and inform that class of 
educated persons which is to take the leading 
partin moulding and directing public opinion 


| on political affairs. Dr. James is of the opinion 


tbat schools of Political Science in this country 
will most successfully fulfil their work when 
they carry it on at the great seats of learning, 
and especially in connection with the great law 
schools, Not only do the studies form an ad 
mirable preparation for a knowledge of Law 
and Jurisprudence, but the knowledge thus ac- 
quired is likely to be most successfully dis- 
seminated among the masses of the people, and 
for that reason most influential in improving 
our political methods. The paper is weil worthy 
of translation and publication in accessible and 
popular form. 


—The assumption that professional training 
is always traceable in literary style has suggest- 
ed many ingenious and interesting researches, 
but few more curicus than the work of Dr. 
Hobart on the * Medical Style of St. Luke,’ 
recently published in the Dublin University 
Press Series. Dr. Hobart has undertaken to 
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sbow (and has fairly succeeded in showing), from 
the language employed in the third Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles, that both are the works 
of a person well acquainted with the language of 
the Greek medical schools. This, of course, con- 
firms the traditional view that the author of 
both was ‘* Luke the beloved physician,” and 
disposes of any patchwork theory as to the origin 
of the Gospel. The first part treats of what 
may be called the medical cases, the miracles 
of healing, in which the writer is more cir- 
cumstantisl than the other Evangelists, shows 
more professional knowledge, and uses technical 
language such as we find employed in the extant 
Greek medical writers, especially Hippocrates, 
Aretzeus, Dioscorides, and Galen— language 
such asa Jayman would not be likely to use. 
Here the internal evidence is stronger and more 
satisfactory than in the second part, which deals 
with the medical coloring of the general narra- 
tive. Dramatists and novelists of the old school 
have greatly exaggerated the tendency of pro- 
fessional men to use technical termsinevery day 
speech and writing. The professional man of 
our time certainly does not betray himself in 
any such crude fashion, and perhaps the con- 
sciousness of the profession may keep down the 
tecbnical. Still, such evidence is not to be set 
aside even when it stands alone, and, when it 
confirms the technical treatment of professional 
cases, must be allowed to have cumulative force. 
If, for instance, the authorship of ‘‘ Kabale und 
Liebe” were disputed, the medical imagery of 
Schiller’s younger days might be suffered to 
have weight, and the legal compounds with 
‘* where” and ‘‘ there” are apt to peep out in 
the popular writings of lawyers. While, then, 
exception may be taken to details in this part of 
the work—as, for example, to the ‘‘ medical” 
character of rapaxoAouseitv—there are Many points 
of great interest and cogencyv, such as the 
technical character of the word employed for the 
‘‘corners” of the sheet in Acts x., ll. The 
well-known predominance of ovv in St. Luke as 
compared with the other Evangelists is to be 
explained by the conservatism of medical Greek, 
which continued on the same lines from Hip- 
peerates to Galen. vv, strictly speaking not a 
prose preposition, would naturally hold its own 
in prescriptions as in business contracts and in 
religious formule. The book is a fascinating 
study to every investigator of the New Testa- 
ment idiom, and even those who take no interest 
in the Greek part of it may pick up some signi- 
ficant points. Grace must have done much for 
St. Luke when we reflect that he 1s the only one 
of the Evangelists that records the proverb 
cited by Jesus, ‘“‘ Physician, heal thyself”; and 
it may be worth while to notice that in the 
narrative of the woman with an issue of blood 
St. Matthew, who never spares the publicans, 
spares the physicians, St. Mark emphasizes the 
sufferings of the patient at the bands of her 
medical men as well as the expense of the treat- 
ment and its futility, while St. Luke looks on 
the pain of the treatment as a natural con- 
comitant, dwells only on the exhaustive fees, and 
half throws the blame on the want of recupera- 
tive energy in the woman's system, 


—The Leipsic publishing house of F. A. Brock- 
haus not lopg since completed the new edition, 
elaborated by Ernst Kiein, of Fessler’s famous 
‘ History of the Hungarians.’ The original work 
appeared in Leipsic in 1515-25, in ten large 
volumes, under the title ‘Gescnchte der Ungarn 
und deren Landsassen.’ It almost completely 
superseded the earlier German publications of 
Gebhardi (‘ Geschichte des Reiches Ungarn und 
der damit verbundenen Staaten,’ 4 vols., Leipsic, 
1778-82) and of Engel (‘ Geschichte des ungari- 
schen Reiches,’ 5 vols., Vienna, 1815-14)—both 
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of which were issued as component parts of very 
extensive universal histories—in spite of great 
merits which render them still useful; and it 
found no worthy rival in German in Majlath’s 
‘Geschichte der Magyaren’ (5 vols., 1828-31), 
though this work, less learned but more popular, 
obtained a wide circulation, Nor have the Ger- 
man translations from the Magyar of the more 
recent national histories of Horvath and Szalay 
thrown Fessler’s bulky volumes into the shade. 
It is, however, this very bulkiness of the original 
publication which bas always limited the sphere 
of its readers, and has made a reélaboration in 
an abridged form desirable. The new edition 
embraces only five volumes of more moderate 
size; its title is, ‘ Geschichte von Ungarn, von 
Ignaz Aurelius Fessler; zweite vermehrte und 
verbesserte Auflage, bearbeitet von Ernst Klein’ 
The change in the title and the word 
‘vermebrte "—while the work 
ably reduced in extent—sufliciently indicate that 
the editor was not content with merely con- 
densing the author’s diffuse narratives 
owitting some of bis now uninteresting details 
and excessive historico-pbilosophical specula- 
tions. Herr Klein, a German Protestant clergy 
man of the extreme north of Hungary, where 
also Engel belonged, has to a considerable extent 
modified the tenor of the book by frequently 
substituting his own views of events, actions, 
and actors for those of Fessler. Thus, what is 
desiguated as a new edition is virtually a new 
book, following the plan, the arrangement and 
divisions, and the choice of topics of the old, 
and generally borrowing its narrative style. 


(1867-83). 


is so consider- 


and 


authors have been as 


strangely checkered as Fessler’s, and one won- 


—Few careers of 
ders how a man so migratory and eccentric, 
doomed to so many changes of position, occu- 
pation, and study, could find time and tran- 
quillity to carry out a literary enterprise of 
such weight and magnitude as was his. We 
exbibit only a portion of his vicissitudes—which 
form the subject of a very interesting auto 
biograpby (‘ Riickblicke,’ ete., 1826) 
mention that be spent ten of his youthful years, 
from 1775, as a Capuchin monk in various con- 
vents of Hungary and Vienna, but eventually 
denounced convent life to the Emperor Joseph 
[l.; was four years professor of Oriental lan- 
guages and Old Testament hermeneutics in Lem- 
berg, and was thence forced, in 1754, by fanati- 
cal persecution to flee to Prussian Silesia; edu- 
cated a prince’s children, adopted Protestantism 
(1791), reformed with Fichte a masons’ lodge in 
Berlin, and became royal ecclesiastical ‘* con- 
sulent” in Prussian Poland, but renounced 
Masoury in 1801, and lost his position after the 
battle of Jena in 1806; was in 1809 called by 
Alexander J. as professor of Oriental languages 
and philosopby to St. Petersburg; was denounc- 
ed as an atheist and deposed, but made a mem 
ber of the Legislative Commission, and sent to 
the Government of Saratov, to 
philantbropic schemes ; deprived of 
salary in 1815, regained it two years later, joined 
the Moraviaus at Sarepta, was appointed, in 
1819, Superintendent of tbe evangelical com- 
munities in Saratov, and, on the abolition of 
the Saratov consistory by Czar Nicholas in 1833, 
superintendent-general of the Lutheran congre 
gation in St. Petersburg, where he died in 
at the age of nearly eighty four. He was the 
author of several historical and other 
writings, but only his great history survives in 
universal literature. 


when we 


realize some 


was his 


18359, 


novels 


—Among the restorations of modern 
perhaps none is more remarkable than that of 
the tapestries called la dame a la licorne. They 
were found in a chAteau in Boussac, which had 
been converted into a sous-préfecture. “he 


times 
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officials had ent them up to fit the panels of the 
walls—a head here, a body there 
they could not use that way 


and mats. 


and what 
served as carpets 


In such base uses M. Sommerard 


agent of the Commission des Monuments His 
toriques, found them, and after some bargaining 
secured them for 25,000 frances, At the Hotel de 


Cluny the fragments were spread out, fitted in 
place, and after some months of labor 
repaired. There six ach about 
métres long by 3.7 bigh. Each repr 


the 


perfectly 
are pieces, ¢ 
sents a 
tifteenth 
She is richly dressed in gold brocade 
and velvet, and has at her 
unicorn holding 
other banners, 


sceve in the life of a great lady of 
century. 
sides a lion anda 


lances with oriflame and 


pes 
The background is a bright red: 
green par 


In one scene she is presenting dainties to 


the lady and the animals stand on a 
terre. 
her falcon; in another she is 
of roses, in another 


wenring a rown 


playing on the organ:ina 


fourth she is coming out of a tert bearing t! 


device .1 mon seul désir; in another she bolds 


the unicorn on her knees and its image is re 
produced ina mirror, It is said that the rich 
tones, the delhecate design, the brilliancy and 
harmony of color are not surpassed by any 
known tapestry. And this is what the good 


people of Boussac were using for door mats 


with the pr 
the 


They are pow building a market 


ceeds, It bas been discovered that lady's 


name was La Viste, that she lived in Lyons, and 


that Pierre @Aubus-on, being desperately in 
love with her, had this tapestry made for bet 
pleasure 

The Germans do claim Copernicus as a coun 
tryman, but they leave King Jobn Sobeski, 
‘with bis glory,” to the Poles, The London 


the 
of the memorial stone unveiled on 


Times, bowever, in reproducing inscription 


the t 


sumn 
of the Kahlenberg, on occasion of Vienna’s great 
anniversary, translates it thus: ‘ From these 
heights, on the morning of the 12th of Seprem 
ber, 1685, John FR Sobieski, King of Po 
land, Jobn George Romitsch of Saxony 
and otber commanders, descended witl 


the troops of the Emperor Leopold A 


mis h 


to the battle for the deliverance of 
Vienna.” (The italics are ours The natural 
inference is, that, like the Elector of Sax 
Jobn Sobieski, though King of it " nt 
Poland, was a member of the Empire of wl 
** Leopold Rémisch” was the bead—all bithert 
written history to the contrary potwithstandi 


But the thing ts not 


evidence for our assertion. We have tl x 
nal German inscription in the st authent 
form before us, and in this the words rl 
sponding to * John Roémisch Sobieski,” *' J 

George Romusch,” and ** Leopold Roousch ” are 


** Johann ILI, Sobieski,” ‘* Johann Georg III 


and ** Leopold L” Nor is the explanat 
the substitution by the ZJimes of * Romisch 
for * ILL.” or ** £” ditticult to tind. The Vienna 
correspondent of that journal ated his cor 
respondence to an a nuensis an, thus 
** Johann drei (ROmisch),” * Jobann Georg drei 
Romiset Leopold eins (R t That ts 
1e told him not to write ‘der Dritte. ler 
Erste,” or ‘‘ Johann 3," * Le i . 
Arabic numerals. but to write * ILI ‘sie 
Roman (Romisch) figures: and the amanucnsis, 
strictly obeving, wrote * Johann drei R sct 
‘Jobann Georg drei Romisch,” * Leopold eins 
Romisch.” As the English translator of the 
rrespondence ld discover no meaning for 
‘drei” and “eins,” he left out tnese words 





without daring to s 
* Romisch,” which he pr 
indubitably 
referring to the Roman Empire. 

But even our New York dailies will nod like 
the ‘‘ Thunderer.” We recall 


ee times repeated 
psidered an 


ntegral word of 


Instances, now 


lerably i, when we read bow r ( 
leclares that Lithuania is even worse governed 
now than under the Emperor Nicholas,” the 
reference being to the Cras, a l I ew spa per 
f Cracow, and again: ** The Austrians have cut 
the rathway in the rear of the Prussians, betw ’ 
Abo and Lepanto,” towns of md and Greece 
respectiverv, separated by twenty tw legrrees 
f Jatatuce Phe latter piece of Ws, howe 
given without comment, was i iparally 
striking than the f wit at lespateh witt 
ample geographical explans if 
copied from = Lay tts °G “ 
appeared a little ethana t 
of the most prominent America u i 
‘ CONSTANTINOPLE, Aug Brigands bas 
captured the Gavertor and > 
Fioman, near Salonica I i ‘ é an 
tor the ransom of the captives 
blorian is as r fla Va on 
citvia i tal ’ \ 8 
1! Iwel rs of anv Bengriis fn ~ * 
barracks, a bota aril ‘ i ¥ 
for te ult rildre = i 
European Purkes t ’ ’ < h 
Phe populat we { s : 
I low l h 1 
and Franks 
CURTINS BUCHANAN 
¢ 7 } S 
f tl | ted S By 4 l 
(curtis Hary \ \ | 
rt \ c is ’ g 
1) rat s { { that 
Ferritor ~ f ‘ | ios “ 
t} . sel against \ \ ana 
loend. ey ' ¢ act of re 
«ft t pr rt " « ‘ ] 
= ¢ ¢ ta +} I ¢ es ‘ 
rv that Sout tors Ml 
so ( « ! 
pra 1 i “ ‘ iN 
N hrask < “ “ 
t tor Kansas t ’ 
natit t shit v \ nst the 
‘ { it ve “ {\ 
3 The s ex r 2 s +) \ the 
XN hy ft) Fitc j z | : 
t slave St sw ! bs t tient 
hi itt slay terest ed t 
nat ast the 7 i hye ©} lin 
t f Ses “4 led, as we hav 
vadyv said t gat tion of the Reput 
in party. a to tl absorption to it f all 
1 I at : posed t ¢) 
i’ rats ihe t nee of the ] j I 
Was a ted ; the i S ere ad 
tted to 1 ui by the band of the sla 
I ign ts.f i t x SIO! fs'iavery f Yn 
i the nat il territory itsice t reanized 
States was made the new platforn Mr. Curtis 
tells us that Mr. | banan did not approve the 
re} it f the mpror ses by his party 
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f it. and Buchanan himself contradicts him, for 
Das auds the pla rm of 1% as just, fair, and 
wart f acceptar In addressing his neigh 
bors after his not n (vol. ii., p. 176), he calls 
t a plain and elementary principle of all 
p il ermments In his Inaugural he 

ills it ‘'a happy conception,” and in bis speech 
at the White House in 1860 (vol. ii., p. 202) he 


leclared it contiscation of property for a Terri 
torial legislature to prohibit slavery. 

the 
ticians of that time to talk vaguely of the ag 


It was fashion among Democratic poli 
gressions of the abolitionists, which made the 
hfe and property of Southern slaveholders ins 
cure, and naturally accounted for, if they «did 
not justify, the threats of disunion at the South. 
We cannot too carefully recall distinctions 
which it was their policy to hide and confuse. 
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” 


The ‘‘ abolitionists” were a small body of ear- 
nest people who kept outside of all political 
parties, and devoted themselves to preaching 


against slavery asa great moral wrong, which 
ought immediately to be abolished by the con 
sclentious act of slaveholders themselves. To 


them would be to crush liberty of 
Putting 


by an enlightened public opinion,” 


suppress 
thought, of speech, and of the press. 
therm down ** 
Buchanan recommended, bad been 
tried by mobs when they were few and feeble, 
and had failed. It failed because the agitation 
was in favor of eternal right and justice against 


which Mr 


a horrible wrong ; because the reform was one 
of those great movements in human progress, 


like the abolition of feudalism and the establish- 


ment of government, sure to 
take its place, as it bas done, among the most 


man. As 


representative 


sacred struggles for the elevation of 
its methods were only moral ones, its suppression 
would directly attack every intellectual and 
personal liberty that freemen could hold dear. 
‘Tosay that the South could not live under a 
government which did not put this agitation 
down, wasto say that discussion of fundamental 
human rights was inconsistent with their sys 
tem. Yet this position Mr. Buchanan adupted. 

lurning to the political movements against 
slavery, we find they were directed carefully 
and wholly against its spread, No political or- 
ganization in the United States ever claimed the 
right, under the Constitution, to meddle with 
That these par- 

rheir action 


slavery within the slave States. 


ties were aggressive is untrue. 
always responded to aggressions of the slave 
power, and they never reached formidable pro- 
portions in numbers till the audacious repudia- 
tion of all compromises by the Democratic party 
in 184. Then the Republican party was formed, 
and simply accepted the issue forced upon the 
have When 


the Constitution was adopted, every foot of 


country, as we already noted, 
territory which the nation oWned was for ever 
dedicated to freedom 
The Union was therefore formed with the 


by the ordinance of 
1787 
necessary understanding that no more slave 
States could be formed except by the subdivision 
of States already existing. But 
and Florida were added to the South. 


have been right for the free States to insist that 


soon Louisiana 
It would 


they should not be received except as free terri- 
but. the y did not. In IS19 they objected to 
Missouri as a slave State, be 


tory; 
the 
cause it was nota fair division of the Louisiana 


adunssion of 


purchase, and was north of the Ohio River line 
which had been the boundary between the two 
sections. The Missouri Compromise followed, 
admitting that State with slavery, but agreeing 
that no more slave States should be made north 
of 36° 50%. Was that Then 
the reduction of our hmits on the northeast, and 
the which the 
northwest boundary nearly six degrees of lati- 
tude southward. Was that The 
shameful history of the Mexican war was next 
in order, with the annexation of Texas and the 
boundless room for the peculiar institution to 
spread The Wilmot proviso was the attempt of 
Northern men of all parties to offset the increase 
of slave territory in Texas by providing that 


aggression ¢ caine 


double-faced dealing brought 


aggression { 


any other taken from Mexico should be free. It 
was at first conceded by the South, but, failing 
to become law by a mere accident, the Southern 
demand enlarged, and the proviso was bitterly 

The aggression here was 
Then came the Fugitive 
Slave Law and the repudiation of compromises, 


opposed and defeated. 
surely not Northern. 


with the bold demand that the law of personal 
property should be applied to slaves every where 
within the national territory. In the face of 
such a bistory, the talk of free-State aggression 
was simply impudent, and, on the part of North- 








ern politicians like Mr. Buchanan, deserved still 
harsher characterization. 

But, it was said, your Northern States passed 
‘*personal liberty ” bills. Not till after the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Law, which deprived 
the personal liberty of free citizens of the pro- 
tection of jury triaJ. But, if a balance were to 
be struck, we must look into Southern State 
legislation. Before that time, several Southern 
States had passed laws imprisoning free colored 
sailors on Northern ships all the time they might 
be in their ports, and charging the expense of 
the wrong upon the ships. No obstacle was 
made in Northern States to making cases for de- 
cision in Federal courts on any disputes arising 
under our laws; but when Massachusetts sent 
Judge Hoar to make a test case for her seamen 
in South Carolina, the Legislature by resolution 
called upon the Governor to expel him, and he 
was violently prevented from bringing the suit. 
Substantially the same was done in Louisiana. 
The war of 1812 with Great Britain was made 
for a lesscause. When to these things are added 
the State laws interfering with the mails and 
with the freedom of the press, the laws against 
the residence or immigration of free colored 
citizens of the North, the balance of grounds of 
complaint was so greatly against the slave 
power, that the pretence of Northern aggression 
here, as in the case of Federal action, is con- 
temptible. It is sad evidence of the deep root 
which early prejudice takes, that Mr. Curtis can 
to-day summarize those events in nearly the 
tone and sense of the pro-slavery politicians of 
1860, 

This brings us to the critical time in the life 
and career of Mr. Buchanan, to which all the 
rest was prelude. He President of the 
United States. The determination of the dis- 
unionists to break up the Union, which he had 
described in 1850, and again in 1856 (vol. ii., p. 
182), had not grown weaker, but had increased 
with their numbers and their power. Admit 
that the election of 1860 had shown that the 
Republican party had the power and the will to 
prohibit the further extension of slavery : their 
constitutional :ight to do so they thoroughly be- 
lieved, and it was never really doubtful. They 
would do only what the fathers had done in the 
ordinance of 1787. The election of Mr. Lincoln 
was confessedly legal in form and infact. How, 
then, should a patriotic President act in the face 
of expected secession ¢ Mr. Curtis assumes that 
Buchanan had never adopted the heresy of the 
right of secession. The evidence is against him: 
but Jet it be assumed that it is true: what 
should he do? He was on personally friendly, 
even intimate, terms with the leadivg disunion- 
ists. Two of them, Cobb and Thompson, were 
in his Cabinet—three, if we do not accept the 
theory that Floyd only joined them when his 
peculations were discovered. His relations to 
Thompson were even affectionate. It 1s as cer- 
tain that he knew the purposes of the Southern 
leaders as any historical conclusion can be. Yet 
down to the meeting of Congress in December, 
not only was no preparation made to meet the 
storm, but no word of warning was spoken. 
The Governor of South Caroliva sent bis message 
to the Legislature on the very day of Lincoln's 
election, recommending the call of a convention 
to consider ‘‘ the mode and measure of redress,” 
using the very words of the resolutions of ‘98 
which have been before quoted. This was the 
5th of November. On the 7th the Judge of the 
United States Court in South Carolina resigned, 
and the Grand Jury refused to act, the whole 
scene being only too plainly a prearranged 
tableau with an eye to public effect. It would 
help Mr. Buchanan’s reputation if it could be 
shown that it was not also intended to meet his 
opinion that he could not enforce the national 


was 








laws if there were no national officers through 
whom to doit. On the 12th the bill for the con- 
vention passed, calling it as soon as the forms of 
election could possibly allow. It met on the 
17th of December, and was told by W. Porcher 
Miles that he was just from a consultation in 
Washington of friends from every Southern 
State, who unanimously urged instant secession. 
The Senators of the cotton States (those of South 
Carolina having already resigned), in a meeting 
on the 5th of December, had resolved that their 
States should secede ‘‘as soon as may be” and 
hold a meeting to organize a Southern Con- 
federacy at Montgomery not later than the 15th 
of February. The calls for secession conven- 
tions in most of those States were already out. 
These facts were no secret to the country ; the 
President knew them all, and a great deal more. 
No other man knew so well the purposes of the 
disunion leaders. Had he broken with them ¢ 
So far from it that he submitted the draft of 
his annual message to Jefferson Davis, and the 
latter tells us that all the modifications which he 
(Davis) suggested were accepted (* Rise and Fall 
of the Confederate Government,’ p. 59). Davis 
tells us further that he had gone to Washington 
on the urgent request of two of the Cabinet (no 
doubt Thompson and Cobb) *‘on account of the 
influence which it was supposed he might exer- 
cise with the President in relation to his forth 
coming message.” Afterward the message was 
changed so as to displease Davis : but unless the 
lavter falsities the fact (and Mr. Curtis expressly 
declines an issue of veracity with him), the mes- 
sage was at first such as the leader of the seces- 
sionists was content with. 

W hat shall we say as to the disunion members 
of the Cabinet‘ They resigned on their own 
motion when they were ready, Thompson on the 
8th of January, 1861, because, as he alleged, of a 
purpose to send troops to Fort Sumter. Writing 
to the President on the 10th, he says: ‘* For 
more than forty days I have regarded the dis- 
play of a military force in Charleston or along 
the Southern coast by the United States as tanta- 
mount to war. Of this opinion you and all my 
colleagues of the Cabinet bave been frankly ad 
vised.” The character which Buchanan gives 
Thompson in the correspondence stops the mouth 
of any advocate of the former from raising the 
question of veracity, quite as much as in the 
ease of Davis. Before the lst of December, 
therefore, Buchanan knew of these views of 
Thompson, if not for a much longer period. But 
there is evidence still more startling, if possible. 
The Nation formerly called public attention to 
the disclosures of Senator Clingman, of North 
Carolina, in his published volume of speeches 
(p. 526. See the Nation, vol. xxv., p. 171, No. 
637). Clingman there tells circumstantially of 
Thompsou’s visit to North Carolina in December, 
1860, as a commissioner from Mississippi to pro- 
mote the secession of Nurth Carolina, Cling- 
man himself questioned the honorable character 
of the action unless Buchanan knew of it. 
Thompson assured him that he did. Clingman 
being still sceptical, Thompson made a second 
full explanation, and declared that Buchanan 
still wished him to go, and hoped he might suc- 
ceed. Clingman adds: ‘‘I could not help ex- 
claiming, Was there ever before any potentate 
who sent out his own Cabinet Minister to excite 
an insurrection against his Government!” Can 
Mr. Curtis be ignorant of all this ? 

Can any rational person doubt that a patriotic 
President would have insisted upon ridding his 
Cabinet of secessionists at the first movement of 
South Carolina on the 5th of November, if he 
had not done it before? It is only too plain that 
he was with reason regarded by the secessionists 
as one of them. No other theory accounts for 
their conduct or for his. The growing wrath of 
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the Northern people made him insert in his an- 
nual message of December 3 a denial of the right 
of secession which was not there when Davis ap 
proved the draft ; and the substitution of Holt, 
Dix, and Stanton for Cabinet officers who re- 
signed introduced more wholesome influences 
among his advisers. His message, bowever, 
remains one of the most astounding documents 
ever issued by the head of a government. He 
puts upon the North the responsibility for the 
rebellion, while be admits that the South had 
nothing to complain of but agitation. He denies 
the technical right of secession, while he admits 
that the South had the right of revolution, 
which the Federal Government would have no 
right to resist. He says it would be his duty to 
sustain officers of the Government in the South, 
but, since all bave resigned, no embarrassment 
to them can arise from that duty. He alleged 
the duty to hold the forts as real estate, but the 
directions given to the handful of men in them 
‘to act strictly on the defensive.” and the un 
concealed intention to witbhold reinforcements, 
would naturally indicate that this annovance 
would be only temporary. When the message 
is read as the production of a man who had com 
mitted himself absolutely to the disunionists in 
the belief that, used as stage-thunder, secession 
would scare the North into bumble submission, 
but who was now awakened to the knowledge 
that an actual gulf was at his feet into which he 
darel not leap, it is intelligible enough. Read 
in any other light, it is a farrago of nonsense, 
and calling it ‘‘statesmanship” is the most con- 
clusive proof of the hardihood of Mr. Curtis's 
advocacy. 

Compare it with some of the phrases of Jack 
gainst South Carolina 
‘““Treason,” he said, ‘“‘is an offence against 
sovereignty, and sovereignty must reside with 


son’s proclamation a 


the power to punish it.” ‘‘ Every one must see 
that the other States, in self-defence, must op 
pose it [secession] at all hazards.” ‘* The laws of 
the United States must be executed.” ‘ Those 
who told you that you might peaceably prevent 
their execution deceived you—they could not 
have deceived themselves. 
armed force is TREASON—are vou ready to incur 
It was the remembrance of these 


Disunion by 


its guilt ?” 
words that made the loyal men of the country, 
in that autumn of 1860, cry out, as in an agony : 
**Oh ! for one hour of Andrew Jackson.” Could 
Buchanan have caught bis spirit, and appealed 
to the country in his very language, what Dix 
and Holt and Stanton did would have been done 
by the whole Democratic party of the North, 
and the spectacle of the party standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the Kepublican party for the 
Constitution and the Union, would have put a 
bloodless end to the attempted revolution, by 
rebellion’s quick collapse. But Buchanan had 
tampered too far with the crime; he could speak 
no denunciation of it without hearing a mocking 
hollowness in his own words. Yet he could not 
complete the transfer the revolutionists de- 
manded and expected of him, and, caught by 
their own devices, they found themselves com- 
mitted to a gigantic war that was to destroy 
them and their idol, when they had reckoned 
only on a martial parade. 


FRANZ LISZT. 

Franz Liszt, Artist and Man. 1811-1840. By 
L. Ramann. Translated from the German by 
Miss E. Cowdery. London: W.H. Allen & 
Co. 1882, 

Von Ludwig Nohl. Leipzig: P. Re 

clam, jr. 


a 
Liszt, 


OF all the questionable doctrines preached by 
the luudatores temporis acti the silliest is doubt 


less the assertion that ours is not a great musical 
epoch, and that the composers of the present 
day are inferior in creative power to their pre 


decessors, The truth is, that neither the period 





of Bach and Handel, nor the * classical” period 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, por the post 
classical period of Schubert, Weber, Mendels 
sohn, and Schumann contributed so manv on 
ginal and valuable ideas to musical literature 


} 


or effected such a complete revolution in taste, 


as the last fiftv years. It would be useless to 
search in Itahan history fora greater composer 
than the author of * Aida.” Gounod has pre 
duced the best operas Frauce has given to the 
world, and, as far as ideas are Cconcervie 1 saint 
Saens is her greatest instrumental master, Ber 
lioz not excepted. Rubins:ein, hke Mendelssobn 
a Jew, does not always equal the latter in formal 
elegance, but bis ideas are more vigorous manly, 
and inspiring ; bis chamber muste and bis svm 
phonies sre at least as good as Mendelssohn's 
and he has written some peras which would 
now perhaps lead the repertory were they not 


eclipsed by the gigantic works of Wagner 


Brabms may ultimately be ranked with Schr 


mann. Franz, Rubinstein, Liszt, Brahms, and 
Jensen have written songs equal in beauty t 
avy inexistence. The music dramas of Wagver 
are as immeasurably superior to all precedim, 
operas in originality of conception, unity { 
form, dramatic expressiveness, beautv. of color 


ing, and wealth of musical ideas, as the pian 
forte compositions of Chopin (who died only 
thirty-one vears ago) are superiorin poetic beau 
ty and formal finish to all other works aritter 
for that invstrument. Bargiel, Ratf Hofman 
Gade, Kiel, Dvofak, Strauss, Bizet, and otber less 
known composers, have all written works equal 
in beauty to all but the verv greatest of th 
classical periods, And, finally, we bave a figure 
almost as unique as Wagner—a Hung: 
whose wide-reaching significance and influence 
the general musical public has as vet but 
vague notion Liszt is acknowledged on al 
sides to be the greatest pianist the world has 
ever seen, and to have developed the mechan 
resources of that instrument so thoroughly that 
hardly anything was left for his successors 
add. He bas created the symphon 

which marks a step bevond the issical svn 
phony somewhat analogous to the positior f 
Wagner's music-drama in relation to the 


fashioned opera. He introduced the Hungarman 


element into German music, whict ke an 
fresbing sbower, stimulated its growth in seve 
ral new directions. He revived Catt iret 
music, and gave it a pew urse and se 
As director, performer, and critic. be devote 


much of his time and influence to fostering t} 
pularity of youthful « 
the services of a simils 





sobn and Schumann, for example, seem insigt 





cant when compared with the 
forts of Liszt to introduce the works of Chopin 


Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, Ber] and others 
to the public in all parts of Euroy Ay 

of these achievements would suffice to give Liszt 
a very high rank among musicians ; together 


they constitute a power which cannot be easily 
overrated 

Biographic essays and sketches of Liszt exist 
in large numbers in various languages, but the 
first attempt to give a full and detailed account 
of his life and doings is Lit 
work bids fair to fill half a-d 
the two so far issued extend only from 1811 % 


a Ramann’s, whose 


} 
wen volumes, since 


184), leaving more than forty busy vears ‘to 
be heard from.” Frau Ramann gives evidence 
of acute musical and wsthetic intelligence. She 
is personally acquainted with Liszt, and her 
statements may evidently be rehed upon, as it 


is expressly asserted in ove place that she read 


a 
~ 
Jt 


the first sketch of her werk to him in IST4 
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te sir ve, F ioe 

a et nlete 

s His pg? ! “A teward to | ( 
Esterhazy iba s fut ' va ted 

the perf " es f tl f hestra 
lirecte l Hav 1 ‘ t eurs 
before the birth of | nz lI } ' , 
rrat eCeIN bis f . retlel nthe pia 
at ti bore f six, and thre \ later he 4 T 
his first put ippearance We are told that 
Fra wi was a cle ite ind we behaved 
hild, displaved such a vreat interest , 
even before be began his | i that h A ad 
ften forget bis plavthings and listen when h 
father was playing After his lessons had com 


menced, his devotion to the iustrument became 
so passionate that he had to be repressed instead 


if encouraged ; and from the beginning he pave 


evidence of a remarkable memory Prince 
Esterhbazy was present at his first concert, and 
was so much pleased that he made him a present 
f fifty 


tlorins His second coneert, shortly 
ereafter, Was even more lrulllul ay vesulla, fu, 
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it induced several Hungarian noblemen to get 
up a purse insuring Liszt an annual income of 
six hundred florins for six years. With this he 
was enabled to live in Vienna and enjoy the 
of the noted teachers of the 


instruction most 


time—Salieriin theory, and Czerny on the piano- 
forte. He also had the privilege of seeing and 


hearing Beethoven, whom he had the courage 
to beg for a theme to improvise upon at his fare 
well concert, in accordance with the custom of 
those days. Beethoven refused the theme, but 
attended the concert, at the end of which he 
hurried on to the platform and kissed the youth- 
ful performer, 

Liszt was now eleven years old, and his father 
determined to take him to Paris and put him 
into the Conservatoire. But the rules of tbat 
institution the introduction of a for 
eigner, and the pedantic Cherubini was unwill 


forbade 


ing to make an exception in Liszt’s favor, not- 
withstanding the proofs of his extraordinary 
talent. 
artistic resources, 


Franz was thus thrown on his 
Under the guidance of bis 
father, he gave a series of successful concerts in 


Paris, 


own 


his 
mother to 
Paris and began to give lessons for a living. 


London, and elsewhere, and when 


father died, in 1827, he brought bis 
Before long he became a general favorite in 
aristocratic circles, where “le petit Litz,” as he 
was incorrectly called, found abundant oppor- 
tunity to cultivate his mind, which had hitherto 
received a purely education. How 
great was the impression made on all circles by 
his playing is shown by such incidents as these : 
that after one concert the actor Talma pressed 


musical 


him to his heart and propbesied a great future 
for bim; while at another the orchestral players 
were so completely carried away by his playing 
that they forgot to take up their interlude at the 
proper moment, Already, however, a vague 
dissatisfaction with the life of a virtuoso ap- 
pears to have made itself felt in his conscience, 
and he now passed chrough a period of religious 
excitement in which he resolved to become a 
priest—a craze w hich was fortur ately overcome, 
but which reappeared at different intervals in 
tis life. His musical enthusiasm was again 
stimulated by the appearance in Paris of Paga- 
nini, whose incredible performances and feats 
on the violin aroused in him the ambition to 
transfer them to the pianoforte, not literally, 
but with due respect for the peculiarities of that 
instrument ; and thus commenced that series of 
technical achievements by which piano-playing 
was revolutionized. Berlioz, the creator of de- 
scriptive or programme-music, and Chopin, the 
musical Heine, the lyric poet of the pianoforte, 
stimulated his mind in other directions, as was 
manifested in his performances and, later, by 
his original compositions. 

Although Liszt was distinguished above all 
other artists by the favors shown him by the 
aristocracy, which swept away the traditional 
barriers of social intercourse, he was prevented 
from marrying his first love by considerations 
of rank, and this fostered in him sympathies 
with the revolutionary movement. Still another 
leading motive in his life was St. Simonism, the 
proprietary and matrimonial communism taught 
by which accorded with a morbid condition of 
his mind and with the teachings of the early 
novels of his friend George Sand, and led him, 
apparently against his will, to form an alliance 
after the fashion of the time with the Comtesse 
dAgoult, who subsequently acquired literary 
fame under the pseudonym of Daniel Stern. 
Ten years were thus spent, chiefly in Switzer- 
land and Italy, during which Liszt seldom came 
in contact with the public, although he was by 
no means idle, His final separation from the 
Countess was apparently due partly to a grow 
ing incompatibility, provoked by a desire on the 





part of the Countess to “‘ guide his inspiration,” 
and partly to the wish to provide for the future 
of their three children, one of whom, Cosima, is 
the widow of Richard Wagner. This wish he 
was enabled abundantly to gratify during the 
next ten vears, which include the most brilliant 
period of his career as pianist In 1847, tired of 
the life of a virtuoso and of his very triumphs, 
he accepted a position as director at Weimar, 
and through his efforts the insignificant capital 
became once more, in a musical sense, what it 
had been for hterature in the days of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Herder. Here were the headquar- 
ters henceforth of the neo-German school, the 
place where ambitious young composers and 
artists—among them Biilow, Tausig, Cornelius, 
Raff—found a protector, and where epoch-mak- 
ing works like Wagner’s ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” Berlioz’s 
‘** Benvenuto Cellini,” and Schumann's “ Geno- 
veva” were for the first time produced in full 
accordance with the intentions of the composers, 
To Weimar musicians flocked during those years 
as they have lately done to Bayreuth ; and the 
general appreciation of Wagner’s works was 
greatly facilitated and forwarded by the able 
analyses of three of them—the ‘Flying Dutch- 
man,” *‘ Tannhiiuser,” and ‘ Lohengrin ’—which 
Liszt published. Here also Liszt wrote his great- 
est works, the symphonic poems. A conserva- 
tive cabal, apropos of the production of an opera 
by Cornelius, induced him in 1861 to leave Wei- 
mar, and since that time he has lived alternately 
at Rome (where he became abbé in 1865), at Pesth, 
and lately again at Weimar. Artistic or gene- 
ral charity has been almost the sole motive 
during recent years that could induce him to 
appear in public. But the noblest of all his acts 
was accomplished in 1839, when he agreed to 
furpish the 50,000 francs required for the pro- 
posed Beethoven monument in Bonn, to wbich 
a hypocritical world had only contributed 600 
frances in six months. His only stipulation when 
he made this offer was that he should have the 
privilege of choosing the sculptor. 

During the first half-century of bis public life, 
it may be said m general terms, Liszt was almost 
solely known to the public as a pianist and as a 
skilful adapter of the works of other composers 
to his instrument. To some extent this estimate 
was justified by the bistory of his development, 
since it was at a comparatively late period that 
be began to devote himself seriously to composi- 
tion. Hischange of attitude is usually attributed 
to the fact that after having exbausted the possi- 
bilities afforded by the pianoforte, he longed for 
new and larger worlds to conquer. But the 
true explanation must be sought deeper down, 
in the regions of paradox. Although Liszt is 
the greatest pianist the world has seen, nature 
did not really intend him for an apostle of 
that instrument. A comparison with Chopin 
will make this point clear. Chopin was in- 
separably connected with bis instrument. The 
piano was his body, and his genius its soul. For 
other instruments he wrote but little, and the 
orchestra seemed superfluous to one who could 
conjure such variety of color from the keyboard 
alone. But Liszt was never really satisfied with 
tbe piano. Almost bis first great achievement 
was the attempt to change it into a violin by 
arranging for it the difficult ‘*Capricci” of 
Paganini ; and this was followed by the effort to 
convert it into a miniature orchestra by his 
transcriptions of Berlioz’s ‘* Sympbonie Fantas- 
tique,” ‘‘ Harold,” ‘‘ Faust,” Beetboven’s pine 
symphonies, countless songs by Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Franz, and others; selections from all 
the principal operas, etc. He thus accomplished 
results which appeared like witchcraft to the 
greatest pianists of bis age. He could read the 
most complicated score at sight, and, as a mere 


boy, had asked Beetboven which one of Bach's 


fugues he wished him to play, and in what key! 
He made the piano sing like a human being, as 
shown by his song-transcriptions, where the 
words are bardly missed ; he produced startling 
effects by doubling up melodies and chords, by 
introducing wide stretches. In the words of 
Berlioz, be produced ‘accents and nuances 
which have been unanimously declared impossi- 
ble, and which until now have been unattaina- 
ble”; or, as Liszt himself writes, ‘‘we make 
broken chords like the harp, long-drawn tones 
like the wind instruments, staccati, and a thou- 
sand kinds of passages which formerly it only 
appeared possible to bring forth from this or 
that instrument.” His free and poetic “ transla- 
tions,” as they have been aptly called, differed 
in spirit and result so widely from the literal 
ones in vogue before his day that Liszt was quite 
justified in referring to the latter as deranye- 
ments rather than arrangements. Admitting 
all these things, and bearing in mind the great 
influence they have bad in the development of 
pianoforte music, we are still obliged to revert 
to our paradox. The very language in which 
Liszt refers to his achievements on the piano 
shows that he is ever thinking of the orchestra. 
His ideas were too soaring, broad, impetuous to 
be expressed on one instrument. His composi- 
tions, therefore, like Beethoven’s sonatas, fre- 
quently suggest the orchestra, and present in this 
respect a great contrast to those of Chopin, 
which are of a more esoteric nature, and never 
go beyond their chosen sphere. Beautiful as 
many of Liszt’s pianoforte works are, they have 
not the deep significance of his later orchestral 
works, the outcome of his intellect in its ma- 
turity. 

The apparent suddenness with which this ma- 
turity was attained has been explained, with his 
usual critical acumen, by Richard Wagner. 
Liszt, he says, did not, like other composers, 
pass bis first period at the desk, writing weak 
and crude compositions based on admired mo- 
dels, This period, in his case, was passed at the 
piano, where he did not so much reproduce as 
actually ecreate the works of the great mas- 
ters. And so thoroughly did he assimilate their 
ideas aud master the traditional forms, that he 
was subsequently privileged to ignore the latter 
and create a new form, as suggested by the 
natural flow and cbaracter of bis ideas. This 
form—the symphonic poem—has received more 
abuse at the hands of ignorant critics than any 
other form, except Wagner's music-drama,_ In- 
deed, the most common charge is, that it is no 
form at all, The symphonic poems of Liszt, we 
are told, are formless—a chaotic conglomeration 
of melodies and barmonies. To which we reply 
boldly, but calmly, that they represent a higher 
zesthetic type than the symphony with its four 
separate movements. Except in some of the 
greatest modern works, there is no connection 
between the different symphonic movements, 
no organic union of the parts, no relationship of 
ideas. The symphony is based on dance-forms 
—as suggested by the minuet, the predecessor of 
the scherzo—and its principle is the alternation 
and contrast of slow and quick movements. 
Very often the writer’s interest in his task is ex- 
hausted prematurely, and the remainiug regula- 
tion movements are added as mere padding. To 
this temptation the writer of a symphonic poem 
is not exposed. He invents a characteristic mo- 
tive based on some striking poem or real event, 
and develops it in accordance with the chosen 
mood, making it as long or as short as he pleases. 
In other words, the development of a single mo- 
tive here takes the place of the loose concatena- 
tion of independent movements in the symphony, 
and for this reason the reform introduced by 
Liszt is as significant for pure orchestral music 
as Wagner's substitution of continuous melody 
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and leading motives for the separate arias, duos, 
ete., is for dramatic music. The descriptive 
definiteness of Liszt’s motives is so great that 
Wagner said he often felt tempted to exclaim in 
astonishment, after the first sixteen bars: ‘‘ Suf 
ficient ! I have it all.” And these primitive mo 

tives he develops with such a thorough know 

ledge of all the resources of his art, that one is 
compelled to acknowledge that he has ended by 
becoming as great a virtuoso of the orchestra as 
he had been of the piano. 

In the symphonic poems of Liszt we constantly 
meet with certain peculiarities which point to 
the Greater promi- 
nence is given to these peculiarities in his Hun- 
garian rbapsodies, whose chief value lies in this, 
that they introduced a new national element 
into European music. At time this music 
was too exclusively Italian, and since Beethoven 


author’s native country. 


one 
it has threatened to become too exclusively Ger 


man. The Polish Chopin, whose influence 
the younger generation of composers is much 


ou 


greater than is generally known, to some extent 
modified this tendency ; and an equal amount of 
grateful novelty and variety is now being intro 
duced through Liszt’s *‘ 


has embodied 


gypsy-epic,” in which 
some of the most individual 
artistic traits of a unique nation. How 
gypsy vice-versa 
not be discussed here. 


he 
far 
music is Hungarian or need 
For practical purposes 
they may be considered as identical. The four 
principal peculiarities of this music are abrupt 
harmonic progressions, unusual melodic inter 
vals, great rhythmic variety, and a superabun- 
dance of ornamental passages, which often com 
pletely bide the melody, or, in the words of 
Liszt, *‘surround it like a with an 
iridescent halo.” Schubert, Beethoven, and 
otber Viennese musicians were struck by these 
features, and made some slight use of them. 
What impressed them chiefly, however, was the 
broad melody, while the barmonic peculiarities 
were seemingly regarded by them as ** barbar 
isms and pleonasms”™ rather than legitimate 
artistic traits. It remained for Liszt to pene- 
trate their inner spirit and justify their exist 
ence. In his childhood he had had frequent oppor 
tunities to mix freely with the gypsies and hear 
them give vent through their instruments to their 
feelings of joy, sadness, and pride. The 1m 
pression thus made on him was as deep as that 
subsequently by Chopin, Berlioz, and 
Wagner, or even deeper, and enabled him to 
become the European interpreter for the gypsies. 
With delicious irony he describes the attitude of 
the conservatives on first hearing the Hungarian 
intervals and modulations, They were fasci- 
nated in spite of themselves, and obliged to ex 
claim that ‘‘this would be quite beautiful if it 
were correct!" The people submitted 
more readily to the charm, captivated by the 
insinuating melodies, and still more bv the ani 
mated, coquettish rhythms, Liszt sayshe knows 
no other nation from which European musicians 
could learn so much in the invention and varied 
use of rhythms. Almost every new fragment of 
melody seems to have its own rhythmic pecu 
liarity ; and by calling attention to this rich mine 
of emotional expression Liszt has earned 
gratitude of musicians for all time to come 
The wild capriciousness and lawlessness of the 
gypsy rhythms eminently suited his tempera 
ment, which, be it well understood, is purely Hun- 
garian, and not sensational and effect 

as those charge whose acquaintance does not 


rainbow 


made 


only 


tha 


hunting, 


beyond the dignified German and the languid 
Italian music. 
In his old age Liszt’s impetuousness has 


been somewhat modified and toned down, part 


Ivy on account of his later sphere of comp 
sition, which has been chi-fiy ecclesiastic or, at 
least, sacred. But even here his independent 


medieval, ascetic notion the Church must 


that 
dispense with all the charms of secular art could 


with ri 


find nd of Heine's 


Liszt’s avowed aim was to unite the Church and 


no sympathy a 


the theatre ina new style, and his oratorios, while 
preserving the proper calm and epic breadth, 
make full use of all the res 


uurees of modern in 
strumental and harmonic devices of coloring. 


At the same time, his sacred composit 
not intended for one 
alike to all 


1IOnS are 


denomination, but appeal 


convictions. In this country they 
are, unfortunately, almost unknown. With a 
trifling exception, Liszt never wrote for the 


theatric stage, and has hence been obliged to 


wait longer for general recognition than even 
his friend Wagner. But bis day will assuredly 
come, and already we are able to boast that 
cosmopolitan America admits his orchestral 
works more freely at first-class concerts than 
do the leading capitals of France, England, o1 
even Germauy. 
THE ART OF ENGLAND 


The Artof England. Lectures given in Oxford 
by John Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D., ete., 
during his Second Tenure of ade Pro 
fessorship. John Wiley & Sons. 1 


' 
ets 


t} 


the Si 


To most studious people there are 


tagonisms involved in the views of Professor 
Ruskin that they will rejoice at such a mature 
summing up of his views as his return to his 


Oxford professorship furnishes, and at the e 


pression of his definite conclusions as to the rela 


tions of art and nature, to which for nearly or 
quite forty years he has devoted himself with a 
sincerity which has no parallel in art literatu 

and with the entire moral energy of a sit larly 
exalted and unselfi-h nature. But the larg: 
tribute due to his noble and profoundly religious 
character—a tribute irreconcilable with a disre 
spectful regard of his views on any subject he 
considers worth his study —must not interfere 


with a critical estimate of views whose widely 

















accepted authority gives them a grave impor 
tance in wsthetic culture Such an estimate is 
made the easier by his wore conclusive return 
to the opinions and standard of values w 
which he startled and nfused the ritica 
world in the * Modern ers 

Professor Ruskin had the misfortur that 
book to pen Oils battle with the tics, t ™ 
his own figure, with a fleet wt was 
equipped for so great at nderta i 
whatever mav be his w r the 
faith of his numerous adherents, it is ir that 
the battle is to him a substantial d at. It 
needs 1 nsus to show that the d te 
nion of the tl King art put is V ead 
from the i v and energy of bis att kK, and 
that his nes are sing Weight every iv 
He admits in t ectures pathe ally that 
’ tv "iy + f a hund Ticts j ¢ re 
lieve in his painting ; ther s babiv pot 
in a } lred artists, w r t the same t 
Year t kers T s tics, wl epts s 
theories of art. He beg s career of crit t 
an age when no man’s critical views are wort] 
ser s consideratior x) whatever iv le 
his genius and native thinking powers, his cor 
parative est ates st ssarily be Iscking in 
breadth and prehensiveness, espe ulvins 
wide a field as art, where we have no scientifi 
basis, no re eT i 
arbiter. They g 
onesided admiration, starts as an advocate, 
attacks and nds in a smal I ] 
but tl idge requires a longer iy and a 

ler e, and, to begin with, a wider range 

f likings than Professor Kuskin possesses, He 
began as an advocate, and unfortunately re 
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mae f 
mains an advocate to the last. His diatribes 
against Dutch painting, which, as art ntains 
some of the subtlest and purest the w i bas 
seen, and in which, asin Turner atu s used 
tor, and subsidiary to, art, s s that he me 
understood entirely the relations of the tw us 
do his igments of Turner's work, In w h he 
terms s e of the artist’s most artis : 
jime motives I SOT St } s ind 
these tures he shows ft st i WHES f 
View, espx alive at ! ul f Ros 
and Holman Hunt I iss t pe 
as naturalistic, and then ¢ ire ther 
superlative imveuagre le ss ‘ { 
tion greater, bey | ha 
Rossetti in this sincerity st ‘ 
still utterly f s ‘ 
f natu 
This cor ! f it af 
by his declarat that ‘ 
inv art it i t x 
l you whata 
is siarht mie \ ‘ 
{ Viug grass M tha wy i 
vet L love mus tha ‘ art 
and vet Tlov al 
\ aterial tl x ON \ 
artl =k l what oa { \s 
vit the st s i 
painting | uN ilwaves ‘ 
nature ar } i . ‘ 
rdinate to he This ‘ View 
t the artist's I ‘ \ ‘ 
bare i s ife a “ “ 
to sa t at t s A whe ve f j 
that tl latter reg { s Ros 
this Hl un Hunt is apa i 
he Is miiv ana ilis t l 
an artist. Wht K i 
Was to giv ‘ B.4 
alls rt } \ views it 
brad ny itis tt . Nt 
\ iraus ft “ i 
W tie ‘ Was Sl} { i \ ‘“ a in 
w has th props ~ ‘ the te 
x if i i . \ ) 
gift of Rass \ ! nw t 
te ry ¢ Was his pow f purely i 
nativ t st power i 
s being st k it " iw \ 
wide ven f his a ss s Many, and ne 
ft best Wings wate lor were done in 
the same way How far H t is fi this wil 
be s \ bv a st ys iby eof! friends of 
. Pot of Basil” 4 tur He and this friend 
were walking in the try e dav. w ‘ 
Hunt was painting this } re, Which represents 
Isalx rembraci the pot of t isilin which the 
1 of her ver was vied. Hunt, unable 
to tind a pet which suited him, had lelled 
ne, had it painted to his own design, and thet 
painted it his picture During the walk his 
friend poticed that Hunt was ina deep study 
and seemed distressed. He thought of bad news 
r trouble, but asked no questions, when finally 
Hunt broke out, saying that he was nvt sure if 
pot we large enough to contain a man’s 
i,and went home directly to measure it, 
\ n, finding that it was too small, he broke it 


up and had one made of the proper size. 


Rossetti, again, was a colorist of the largest 
type—a man who, if he had been trained in the 
school of Bellini, would have ranked with the 


greatest of the great Venetians. When Professor 
Kuskin that ‘‘Holman Hunt, 
beginning of his career, fixed bis mind as a 
colorist on the true representation of 
of growing ete., he only 
shows clearly, what was tolerably evident from 
his early attempts to show that Turner's color 
studied nature, tbat bas 
recognized the vital Jaw of color-art—that it is 


SAVS in the very 


actual 
leafage,” 


sunshine, 


was from he never 
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felt 


any 


conceived and exactly as music is, and 


of the work of the 
lorists, nor ever can be, found by imitating the 


never was, in great 


tints of nature The term colorist no 
Holman Hunt than that of 


IN poser 


more ap 
plies t musician (in 


the sense of « would apply to a man 


who imitated the songs of birds and the voices of 
of the great schools of art 
had their beginnings in naturalistic study, though 
they ended there, 


ssettiis the only ¢ 


Non have 


animals 


less have and then 


more or 
fallen. RR 


gan with realistic study from nature, and this is 


reat colorist who be- 


probably the root of his failure where he failed, 
perplexed by two antagonistic systems. Turner 
has never, in all his range of study, attempted a 
natural 
Pro 
fessor Ruskin’s system of teaching if the develop 
is to be aimed at. If 
a keen and passionate study of nature is 


realistic rendering of the color of 
object. the fatal 


any 
This will show error of 
ment of a echoo!l of art 
only 
it is an excellent system to make ama 
The 
Pro 


fessor Ruskin for bis opening of its eyes to the 


wanted 


teurs and painters of patural history 


world has immense cause of gratitude to 
value of pure natural beauty and the morality 
of the love of nature : 
on art, in the true acceptation of the word: 


but none for his teachings 


there he is utterly misleading 


A curious instance of the disregard of local 
color by Professor Ruskin, when he is muking a 
plea, is bis describing the lodgings of Mr. Ros 
had 


rooms ou 


setti as ‘‘a garret ia Blackfriars.” iossetti 
a comfortable and delightful suite of 
the first or second floor of a house looking on the 
with him, and some 


Thames, Stanhope above 


one still above him. Few painters in London at 
that date had better, and few so luxurious, quar 


ters as Rossetti 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN INDIA. 


The Economic Revolution in India and the 
Public Works Policy By A. Connell, M.A., 
author of ‘Danger and Discontent in India.’ 
Kegan Paul & Co. 


London : ISS, 


Wat Mr. Connell very truly describes as * The 
Economic Revolution in India’ 
Governor Generalship of Lord Dalhousie, but it 


dates from the 


was not until the suppression of the insurrection 
of 1857 that the Indian Government adopted the 
policy of subordinating all its other functions to 
the one paramount object of giving etfect to this 
economic revolution, When the fears and anti 
pathies exc ited by the great outburst of 1857 had 
in some measure subsided, and Euvglishmen could 
investigate the causes of that event with at any 
rate some appr ach to reasonableness, the extra- 


ordipary poverty and wretchedness of the people 


were facts too patent to be denied or unper 
ceived. The extinct E»sst India Company was 
still useful as a scapegoat which could be held 
responsible for all the ills that afflicted the In 


dian peninsula, and this poverty and depression, 
without further inquiry, were set down to the 
neglect 


if the soil by means of great public works. A 


of the Company to develop the wealth 


more excellent method, it was determined, 
should now be followed. India was to be 
brought, through the agency of a wise and 


beneficent government, as a borrower into the 


money aud with the funds 
thus obtained the productive power of the soil 


was to be enriched, the people protected against 


markets of Europe, 


famine, and the interior of the country opened 


up by a network of railways. Even thus early 


there were not lac voices which sounded a 


king 
warning respecting the dangers and ditliculties 
that 
short 


might be revealed upon this seemingly 


sperity . but their re- 
Amid 


the Indian 


and easy cut to pr 
add 
the plaudits of all “the experts 
Goverment 


moustrances Were *sed to deaf ears 
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speculative company for the improvement of its 
Indian estates, and for a time all went, or at 
least seemed to go, as merry as a marriage-bell. 
The imtroduction of huge quantities of ‘plant ” 
for the construction of railways, etc., swelled 
the imports into India ; the obligation to pay for 
this ** plant” caused a corresponding inflation of 
the exports ; and none of the authorities cared 
to remember that it was mainly food which was 
being carmed away from India, and only iron 
The first shock to 
the pleasant dream of India’s rapidly-increasing 
prosperity by the Behar 
IS72. This was followed by the far more terrible 
dearth of two or three years later, which, begin 


rails imported in its stead. 


was given famine of 


ning in Madras, swept from province to province 
until it had ravaged fully three-fourths of the 
continent, and swept away eight millions of hu- 
In the 
calamity, it was im 
possible to deny that the new public works 
policy had signally failed in its most important 


man beings, besides cattle innumerable. 
tace of such an appalling 


objects. It had neither averted famine nor had 
it placed the population in a better position to 
battle with a season of scarcity. 

The advocates and agents of this policy were 
constrained to admit this, but they contended 
that, although it had not fulfilled all that was 
anticipated, 1t had accomplished much. Grest 
as had been the mortality, it would have been 
far greater but for the and canals 
which had been constructed during the last 
quarter of a century. 


railways 


The opposite party con 
tended, on the other hand, that these public 
works were a main cause of the famine, because, 
in order to pay for them, the people had been 
stripped of all their wealth, ull their sole means 
of subsistence consisted of the crop actually in 
the ground. And if that perished, they had no 
escape but to perish also. This is Mr. Connell’s 
contention. Both sides are agreed as to one im- 
portant point—that the population which was 
to be injured or benefited by the ‘‘ economic 
revolution” was extremely poor. Its normal 
burdens (so to speak) were an alien Government 
imported from a distant country at a tremen 
dous cost, and a foreign army of 60,000 men 
permanently quartered upon the country, also 
at a cost far in excess of what any similar body 
of men would cost in Europe. The difficulty 
experienced in raising a revenue adequate to 
meet these burdens was shown by the existence 
of a salt-tax of almost incredible severity. A 
ton of Cheshire salt, which in England was 
valued at ten shillings, could not be landed in 
Bengal until it had paid a duty of upward of 
8, and, with freight and other charges, cost 
£10 10s, to the people of the country. It is 
plain that to a people thus circumstanced the 
least aggravation of their burdens involved a 
serious decrease of the barest necessities of life, 
for no government of ordinary humanity would 
have imposed so monstrous a tax upon salt had 
there been aught else which it could tax. Now, 
in the working out of their calculations, the ad- 
vocates of the ‘economic revolution” wholly 
ignored the element of time. They reasoned and 
acted as though for every rupee of additional 
taxes taken from the Indian agriculturist he 
would receive an immediate equivalent in the 
shape of a canal or railway or some other bene- 
ticent public work. They forgot, or at any rate 
acted as if they forgot, that while the taxes 
necessary for tbe construction of these public 
works were a burden which must be immediately 
imposed, the benefits to be derived from them 
lay in a distant future. They forgot, also, that 
while the burden was universal, the advantages 
were circumscribed ; for it was plainly impossi- 
ble to construct railways, canals, embankments, 
or whatever else was required, all over India at 


vue aud tbe same time, So that, even ou the 


assumption that the Public Works Department 
of the Indian Government was guided in all its 
operations by a spirit of perfect rectitude and 
infallibility—that it never jobbed, never blun 
dered, was never deceived—the first results of 
its vast schemes bound to be a 
aggravation of the general poverty. 
were brought 


were serious 
The people 
to the clutches of famine 
by the policy which was intended as a protection 


nearer 


against it. 

It is, however, unnecessary to say that the 
Public Works Department was not inspired by 
aspint of 


infallible wisdom. Take, for exam 


ple, the manner in which what are called the 


guaranteed railways” were constructed. Com- 


panies were Inv ited to form themselves in Lon- 
don for the building of these railways, and the 
Government of India undertook to guarantee 
5 per cent. upon all the capital expended from 
the day on which the work was taken in hand. 
The result was tbat all economical checks were 
annibilated at the outset. It 
to the 


their work was done cheaply or extravagantly 


mattered nothing 
constructors of these railways whether 


their dividends flowed in, not in proportion to 
the receipts, but in proportion to the expendi- 
ture. 

**I think,” said a distinguished Public Works 
officer, iu his evidence before Parliament, ‘* the 
uncerstanding was rather of this kind: Here 
are these railway engineers ; they are very fine 
fellows, and know their work a great deal better 
than you do. aud are not to be controlled too 
closely. Then, too, the systeni of audit was ex 
tremely imperfect : it was what is culled tecbni- 


cally a post-audit—notbing was known of the 
money expended till the accounts were ren- 
dered. The result of the system was that, on 


one railway—the East Indian Railway —£4.000,- 
O00 sterling out of £20,000,000 had been disal- 
lowed on the capital account. The only thing, 
however, to be done under those circumstances 
was to allow it, and bring it all into the capital 
account again, because under the contract, as it 
was worded, it was quite impossible to disallow 
it finally, and it was quite understood that what- 
ever was spent must be eventually passed.” 

The consequence of this laxity has been that 
no less a sum than £28,000,00U bas been abstracted 
from the opulent Indian ry ots as interest upon 
these guaranteed railways, and appropriated by 
millionaires resident in London. This huge sum 
is in excess of the receipts legitimately earned 
by these railways. Nor is this the only way in 
which the forced construction of the Indian rail 
ways has tended to deepen the general poverty. 
Before they existed, the entire carrying trade of 
the country was, of course, in native bands, 
providing a livelihood for hundreds of thousands 
of families ; it has now passed into the possession 
of strangers, while its former possessors have 
been flung back for their subsistence upon an 
overcrowded and deteriorating soil. As for 
what are called the “state railways,” these 
were avowedly constructed for military pur- 
They have not developed, and were not 
intended to develop, the wealth of the country 
to any appreciable degree. Those the 
great extension of the indian railway system 


poses. 
whom 


has benefited are not the Indian agriculturists, 
but the private companies which constructed 
them, and the European middlemen who have 
contrived to appropriate nearly the whole of 
India’s foreign trade. 

The irrigation projects of the Indian Govern- 
ment threaten to be even more disastrous to the 
continent than the network of costly railways. 
Irrigation was a matter on which the authorities 
could not have gone astray had they conde- 
scended to take the people of the country into 


council with themselves ; for the most careless 


observer who travels over India cannot fail to 
be struck by the abounding evidence of the tho- 
rough manner in which the advantages of arti- 
ficial irrigation were appreciated and realized 
by the inbulutants, 











‘*In Madras and Mysore,” wrote the Famine 
Commissioners, *‘ the ingenuity of man has been 
employed for many centuries in taking advan 
tage of every locality in which water can be 
caught and stored, and prevented from running 
uselessly to the sea. Where a depression exists, 
with two or three square miles of catchment 
above it, an earthen embankment is thrown 
across it; some water is caught by this, to be 
guided to the fields below, while the surplus 
escapes, and flows past the flank of the embank 
ment. Half a mile lower down another embank 
ment is formed, and another beyond that, each 
larger and stronger than the one above it, as the 
drainage area of supply becomes larger. When 
the volume of water has become large, the em 
bankment is often faced with stone ; masonry 
sluices are formed in the embankment, communi 
eating with channels which lead to the irrigated 
area below. The closing and opening of these 
sluices, so as to distribute the water fairly and 
in order, became the occupation of a hereditary 
servant of the tank. The duty of repairing and 
turfing the embankment, and keeping the stone 
revetment, the sluices, and channel in order 
attaches either to the villagers who benetit by 
the tank, or to some landowner (the heir, per- 
haps, of the original constructor), who is remu 
nerated by tbe possession of rights over part of 
the land irrigated, or to Government, in case of 
the larger tanks. Some of these may be more 
properly called lakes. The largest 
are forty miles in circumference. 
same system of tank construction exists , 
in the eastern part of the Hyderabad State and 
of the Central Provinces. In Rajputana and 
Central India tanks are not unfrequent, and 
some of them are splendid works, made by 
throwing embankments or masonry weirs across 
the valleys between hills on either side.” 


. The 


frrigation by means of cana!s, and still more 
largely by wells, was practised all over India 
long before the advent of the British power, and 
the notable fact was that these great works of 
public utility were nearly always the creation of 
private munificence, and were maintained in re 
pair by the spontaneous labor of the village 
communities which profited by them. They en 
riched the land while they cost the state nothing, 
But under Bri 
tish rule all spontaneous action on the part of the 
people had been so emphatically discouraged by 
the authorities that not only had the stream of 
private liberality been thoroughly quenched, but 
the irrigation works over a great portion of 
India had been allowed to go to ruin. When the 
Government tardily awoke to a sense of their 
their 
policy to endeavor to revive the public feeling 
which had formerly found expression in these 
monuments of public utility. But this was far 
too modest a role to be adopted by a Public 
Works Department immensely wise in its 
conceit. The traditional practice of the British 
in India had to assume that the 
could teach them nothing, and the Public Works 
Department was not prepared to deviate from 
it. The people, as heretofore, must be content 
to stand still and see their salvation effected by 
their all-wise rulers. In a few 
Department condescended so far as to repair the 
canals or embankments constructed under na 
tive rule, and it is hardly too much to say that 
these are the only works in India which are really 
remunerative to the state. By far the larger 
part have not returned and never can return an 
adequate profit upon the money sunk in their 
construction. These irrigation works were 
structed by one of two methods, and it is « 
cult to say which method was the more ruinous 
to the taxpayers : either they were constructed 
out of revenue, or from private 
capital. In the former case their progress was 
painfully intermittent—sometimes for months 
together they did not advance at all, the entire 
establishment doing nothing beyond drawing 
their pay with the greatest regularity ; i 
the system of guaranteed private capital is de 
scribed in an official report as 


either for repairs or supervision, 


shortcomings, it was obviously wisest 


own 


been natives 


instances the 


con 
lifti 


guaranteed 


whil 


‘‘a sham system of apparently independent ac- 


‘The 


tion, by which the whole 
bility is in fact thrown upon the Government, 
and the whole of the natural checks on bad 
management and extravagance, and the whole 
of the practical compensations to the community 
for the errors of individuals, are almost alto 
gether abandoned or nullitied. One of 
the gravest objections to the present system of 
guaranteed jomt-stock companies is this, that 
the operations of such companies have po neces 
sary relation to any real wants of the commu 
nity, still to the most pressing wants. A 
party of speculators wish to make money; some 
scheme is hit upon which is declared likely to be 
productive of great protit; a company is formed 
to carry it out, and a guarantee is asked for. 
There is no attempt made to look at the real 
wants of the country, to balance the available 
means and the nature of the claims of various 
projects in various provinces, It is sutticient 
that so much British capital is available for ex 
penditure on what are said to be works of im 
provement in India; and a cry is raised that the 
Government, if it refuse the guarantee, is ob 
structing improvement. There is no thought 
taken of how the guaranteed interest is to be 
raised, of who will pay it, or who will profit: by 
the works constructed by such a company.” 


Nation. 


pecuniary respons! 


less 


The situation reminds one of a scene in Burck 
in Arabia.’ He tinds an Arab 
the sacred well of Zem Zem in the dying 


bardt’s ‘ Travels 
by 
throes of a fever. The poor creature has dragged 
himself to the spring under the impression that 
its miraculous properties will restore him to 
health 


the water, and thereby greatly aggravated his 


He has drunk prodigious quantities of 


sufferings, but he remains convinced that these 
sufferings are owing not to the quantity he bas 
drunk, but to the fact that 
enough. 


he has not drunk 
If only he could drink as much again, 


he would become quite well 


The Life and Achievements of Edward Hen) 
Palmer, late Lord of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge and 


Almoners Professor 


Fellow of St J ihn’s Co lege, By W alter Be 
sant, A.M. With portrait. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1883. Small Svo, pp. ix.—-426 

IN one respect Palmer was the most brilliant 


English Orientalist of the century, perhaps un 
excelled by any European in this or any preced 
of Oxford, calls bim 
Oriental linguist 

Without being 


ing age: Professor Nicholl, 


England's * and read 


greatest 


est Oriental scholar.” a sclentitic 


grammarian or philologist, he bad a most as 
tonishing capacity for learning to speak and 


write foreign languages—he was a modern Eng 
lish Mezzofanti. He picked up Italian 
and French from 
residents and so} 
mew a number of 


in all the 
Itahan and French 
London, and he 


gues. He 


dialects) 
urners in 
ther European ton 
Asiath 
1sGO, being then twenty years ol 
from that time was able to 
Persian, Arabic, and 
and grace of 
Urdu, written for a 


Shah's visit t 


began the study of languages about 
, and in five or 
six 
and 


years speak 





write Hindustani 
with the 
His account in 
newspaper, of the 
extolled by the editor 
derful.” A ghazal that he wrote was declared 
f course, } Mavlavi to 
have been taken from the poet Khusru. During 
the Sinai peninsula he conversed 


fluency a native 
native 
England was 


as ‘‘charming and won 


wrongly) by a learned 


his visits to 
readily with the various tribes, and with each in 
its own dialect 
f his 
t 


tongues were astounding. 


The minuteness and accuracy 
acquaintance with these three Eastern 
and were the result of 


untlagging energy and perseverance combined 


with linguistic talents of a very high order. 

That he was capable of doing excellent work of 
I g 

a more serious nature is shown by his transla- 


tion of the Kuran, his Arabic, Persian, and Hin- 


dustani grammars, bis edition of the Arabic 
poet Beba ed-cin Zobeir, and his revision, in 


company with Dr. Bruce. of Henry Martyn’s 
Persian translation of the New Testament. His 


399 


Desert of the Exodus’ is too well known to need 
ommendation 

Palmer's private life is full of interesting 
traits. He was the opposite of the typical Dry 
asdust student of Eastern languages. He re 
tained almost to the last the spirits of a boy. He 





was fond of outdoor life, of social gatherings of 





friends, of jesting and satirical poetry rr 
cal exhibitions, of mesmerism and spiri 

tricks, of all strange and disreputable chat 
ters, especially of the gypsies, whose language ! 


mastered, and whom hestudied in 


Charles Leland. He grew impatie 


tine of academical life, and im his 


threw up bis University position, tired of ‘teach 


ing boys Persian grammar,” and went to La 


to engage in newspaper work, Lt was here that 


he was found by Captaim Gull, who came t 


on the part of the Government, and with w 


after consultation with Lord Granville and I ! 
Northbrook, he determined t lertake ¢ 
famous mission to the Arab tribes whic! t 
him his life; and he greatly verd thre A 
busy life of the city He liked ber wit t 
and he liked letter writing. a ect {t ot 





ters—English, Persian, Hat star und Aral 
would make an attractive volume 

Mr. Besant bas made a very readable * Life 

f Palmer, with whom he was for a iter 
Vears intimately ass ited He writes t 
with the coolness of the biographer, but wit! 
the affectionate enthusiasm of a personal fr i 
and the emotion called forth by Palmer's trag 
ending The fulla int that he gives of ¢ 


desert ride 


was called by the 





tribution to the 


war It was Palmer's negotiations with the 
Bedawin, savs Mr. Besant, that made tt possible 


to guard the 
boats, and t 
rel el Kebis 
recognition as 
the brilliant 
moment bv ¢ 


tain Burton, 
pendix Mr. G 
at Oxford, an 
College, I 





scription of Palmer's work as an Oriental 
scholar, with quotations from his Hindustam, 
Persian, and Aratne writings. Mr. Leland also 
ntributes an interesting account of his and 
Palmer's gypsy experiences 
, th, ferer Nod fiwerke der deutschen 
Schivetz, herausgegeben v Jakob Baechtold 
ind Ferd. Vette Frauenfeld 4 vols 173 








In this vet unfinished colle 


Swiss publisher proposes to reédit the more im 


tion the enterprising 





portant literary productions of German Switzer 


land, itten during mediwval and modern 


times, after the most approved methods of 
lological criticism and literary comment, and, 
of one are the 
products of a single author, to preface them with 


wri 
phi 
whenever the contents volume 
an elaborate and exhaustive biography embu«ly 

ing everything that can possibly throw light on 
his life and writings. The plan of this literary 
enterprise is not confined to the republication of 
authors known to the public, but 
manuscripts newly discovered, 

To this class belongs the ‘ Stretlingen Chroni 
cle,’ a curious legendary report in the prose of 


embraces 


the fifteenth century, and its contemporaneous 
appendix ‘* On the Origin of the Inhabitants of 
Schwytz and Hasli Valley,” both dealing with 
the traditions and legends current in the Alpine 
valleys at that early epoch. These have been 
edited by Professor Baechtold, and form a4 vol 
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ume of moderate size, the first of 
Swiss poets and prose writers, like Ulrich von 
Zazikhoven, the minnesinger, and a score of 
others who lived before this time, will appear in 
subsequent volumes of the series, which does not 
follow any historical order. 

Niclaus Manuel, the painter-poet of the city of 
Berne, and his writings form the contents of 
the bulky second volume, edited by Professor 
Baechtold. To the satirical productions of this 
young artist to a great extent, the 
overthrow of the Roman Catholic worship and 
the introduction of religious reform witbin the 
limits of his State (1528) ; hence his dramatic, 
melodramatic, and lyric writings, all of which 
are carefully commented, possess a singular his- 
toric interest. The verses to Manuel’s celebrated 
‘*Todtentanz” are reproduced in full, 
glossary is added to the volume. 

Albrecht von Haller’s quaint and amiable 
figure, combining the poet, moralist, naturalist, 
and physician in one and the same person, is 
met with in the third volume, which gives, in 
060 pages, his biography and a detailed account 
of his literary achievements, bis lyric poems, 
and his correspondence (hitherto unpublished) 
with Bodmer in Ziirich. This has been edited 
by Prof. L. Hirzel. To the present generation 
Haller’s style appears no doubt old-fashioned 
and clumsy, and his measures sesquipedalian ; 
nevertheless, his contemporaries greeted his ap- 
pearance by printing thirteen editions of his 
lyric poems. He was a reformer of the poetry 
and literature of his time, and succeeded by 
infusing into them a healthier, more serious 
tone, through the introduction of national sub- 
jects taken from nature and history, by discard- 
ing foreign (especially French) influences, and 
by relieving the poetic diction of bis time from 
its bombast and excrescences. Some lyric poems 
of Haller contained in this volume had never 
seen the light before, and Hirzel was so fortunate 
as to discover and utilize many documents bear 
ing upon Haller’s life with which his former 
biographers had been unacquainted. It is diffi- 
cult to find a more vivid picture of the literary 
life of the eighteenth century than is presented 
by this voluminous biograpbic sketch of the 


tbe series, 


was due, 


great scientist. 

The popular songs of the German Swiss were 
always esteemed for their quaintness and ex- 
pressive wording, even when their melodies were 
not above the level of those of the neighboring 
German provincials. Songs of liberty and po- 
litical rhymes necessarily predominate in the 


and a | 





The Nation. 


‘land of freedom,” and become even protuse in 

times of revolutionary excitement ; but pastoral, 
erotic, and satiric songs are those which best 
reflect the popular heart and sentiment. The 
earlier collections of Swiss popular poetry, epic 
and lyric, made by Wyss, Rochholz, H. Kurz, 
and others has just been supplemented by Pro 
fessor Ludwig Tobler’s ‘Swiss Popular Songs,’ 
forming the fourth fascicle of the meritorious 
series we are describing. Tobler, who is now 
busy editing the ‘ Dictionary of German-Swiss 
Dialects’ (reviewed in the Nation, No. 910), has 
prefixed to the texts of the songs a readable his- 
toric and literary sketch of the popular poetry 
of his country, in which he treats of the formal 
(or linguistic and rhythmical) and the material 
aspect of this very interesting subject, gives a 
full chronological list of the historical songs, and 
also speaks of the channels through which the 
songs have come down to ourtime. The textual 
portion includes more than hundred and 
twenty spiritual and secular, tragic and comic, 
satiric, erotic, and political songs, long and short, 
but always highly attractive, and manifesting 
the popular feeling without any bias or restraint. 
The smaller rhymes, which are not the least 
taking, amount to about a hundred, and many 
of the best-known lyrics were excluded because 
they are easily accessible through any of the 
older collections, 


one 


How to Get On in the World, as Illustrated by 
the Life and Language of William Cobbett, to 
which is added Cobbett’s Complete English 
Grammar, with Notes by Robert Waters, 


Teacher of _Languages and Literature in the 
—yp-sese (N. J.) Academy. New York: Jas, 
. Pratt. 1883. 12mo, pp. 285 and 272. 


insean COBBETT, if not an attractive cha- 
racter, is a very interesting one, and the active 
part taken by him in all the public events and 
controversies of an important period makes 
him well worth knowing to all who are stu- 
dents of that period. For this purpose, Mr. 
Waters’s life is well suited. He bas resisted the 
temptation to make a big book—which would 
have been so easy iu the case of a man like 
bett ; and the besetting temptation of biogra- 
phers to make out their heroes to have been iim- 
maculate. He admires and defends him as a 
whole, without defending every act, and has 
given us in a small volume really all that one 
needs to know about this man. He has had the 
good sense, too, to let Cobbett tell his own story 
for the most part—an easy thing, in so volumi- 
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nous and egotistical a writer, and a very desira 
ble thing in a writer so racy and entertaining. 
He has done this so well that we will not quarrel 
with him for sometimes saying too much him- 
self, instead of letting the subject of his biogra 
phy speak. What he says, moreover, is generally 
good and pertinent. Cobbett’s Grammar, which 
| occupies the second half of the volume, is a de- 
| sirable addition to it, as is the excellent portrait 
which faces the title-page. 
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By William E. A. Axon. 
Brook & Chrystal. 1883, 
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Lancashir 
Manchester 
SVO, pp. 390, 

OF principally local importance, this is an inte 

resting and valuable book for Lancashire people, 

wherever they may be, and capable of affording 
entertainment and instruction to readers of any 
class. It consists of about fifty disconnected 
papers, of the variety and character which 
might be expected—some of them having been 
read before societies, others printed in periodi- 
cals, and others now appearing for the first 
time. Several of these have a more or less close 
connection with this country. The most valua- 
ble,we suppose, is that upon ‘* Ann Lee, the Man- 
chester Prophetess,” who was, it will be remem- 
bered, the holy prophetess of the Shakers. Other 
more than local papers are the long one upon 

‘*Sunday in the Olden Time,” ‘‘ Robert Wilson 

and the Invention of the Steam-Hammer,” “ The 

Lancashire Plot (1694),” and ‘* Prince Charles 

Edward Stuart’s Supposed Visit to Manchester ”; 

while the collections of stories, ballads, and pro- 

verbs, though not so numerous as one would 
have desired, are altogether acceptable, 
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fii HUDSON LIBRARY of the 
Rest Fiction at the Lowest Prices, Printed in 
ange, readable type, at 20 cents each. 
No. uk JOHN BARLOW'’S WARD. By a New 
Writer 
‘Belongs to aschoolof fiction which originated 
with Charlotte Bronte. . . The heroine is a 
vely piece of womanhood.” -—N. ¥. Evening Mail 
RECENT ISSUES, 
No. 12. THE HEART OF IT. By Wm. 0. Stod 
dard 
No. 11. ABBE CONSTANTINE. By Ludovic 
Halevy. 
No. 10. A MAN'S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 


*,* Send tor Putnam’s New Catalogue. 
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ScrIBNER & WeELForpD'sS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MACLISE PORTRATT- 
Gallery of “Illustrious Literary Characters,” with 
Memotrs, Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and 
Anecdotal, Illustrative of the Literature of the For 
mer Half of the Present Century. By William Bates, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, with eighty-five portraits, cl., $3. 


‘A most entertaining work to all lovers of literature, 
with reproductions of the entire, series of portraits 
which have become historical." 


OLIVER MADOX BROWN: A 
Biographical Sketch, 1855-1874. By John H. Ingram. 
With portrait and Facsimiles. 8vo, cloth, $4 20, 

The same. Large paper, $12 60. 





Napoleon, his Court and Family. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT and | 


Family of Napoleon. With Illustrative Anecdotes, 
from the most authentic sources. By Laura, 
Duchesse d'Abrantes, Wife of General Junot (Duc 
d’Abrantes), Commandant of the City of Paris, Vice 
roy of the Kingdom of Portugal, etc., etc. Com- 
pletely revised and corrected, and embellished by a 
series of original portraits, engraved expressly for 
this work, of the entire Bonaparte Family, and many 
of their Contemporaries. New and ele vant library 
edition ; beautifully printed. 3 vo's, * #2 ‘oth, $12. 
‘A wondrously fascinating history of the C  Japo- 
leon.”"—G. A. S., in INustrated London Nevrrs. 4, 
“| The fullest, the most interesting, ana, “¢?-:> 
whole, perhaps the truest particulars ever publ. “) 
about Napoleon.”—St. Janu s's Gazette, 


A ROYAL WARREN; or, Pic- 
turesque Rambles in the Isle of Purbeck. By C. E. 
Robinson. Illustrated with exquisite etchings by 
Alfred Dawson, photograving, and woodcuts. 4to, 
cloth. London. 8%. 





THE PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN 
and Swiss Health Resorts: Their Climate and Medi 
eal Aspect. By Willlam Marcet, M.D., ete. Crown 
Svo, cloth; with illustrations and diagrams. 12mo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


THE ALPHABET : Its History and 
Origin. The Alphabet: An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
LL.D., author of *‘ Words and Places,’ etc. In 2 vols. 
vo, cloth, $10 Vol. L. Semitic Alphabets. Vol. II. 
Aryan Alphabets. Coplously illustrated with fac 
similes of Ancient Inscriptions, Alphabets, Ideo- 
grams, Hieroglyphics, etc. 


IN PREPARATION : 


1.THE RENAISSANCE OF ART | 


in Italy. An IDlustrated History by Leader Scott, 
author of ‘Fra Bartolommeo,’ ‘A Nook in the Ap 

enines,’ etc. Comprising a brief History of the 

ise of Italian Art in Verona, Lucca, Pisa, and Ra 
venna : its Development itn Bologna, Siena, Orvieto, 
and Padua; and its Culmination in Florence, Rome, 
and Venice. This work has been printed with great 
care on toned paper, medium quarto, and is hand- 
somely bound in washable cloth, with gilt edges. 
Price 310 50. Embellished with upward of 150 en- 
gravings of a aengen examples of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, engraving, mosaics, embroidery, 
metal-work, and wood-carving. 


2. MONTHLY MAXIMS, Rhymes, 
and Reasons, to suit the Seasons; and Pictures New, 
to suit them too. By Robert Dudley. With nume 
rous full-page and other illustrations by the Author, 

»rinted in the highest style of Chromo-Lithography. 
Medium 4to, cloth gilt, $4. 

*,* Chis work is printed on the finest ivory cardboard, 
linen-hinged, and is illustrated on a page by the 
author, whose drawings have been reproduced with the 
utmost fidelity. Excellently adapted for presentation. 


3. SINTRAM and HIS COMPAN- 
ions. Ry De La Motte Fouqué. A New Tranalation, 
with numerous illustrations by H. Sumner. *12mo, 


cloth, $2. 


4.MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTH- 
day-Book. With appropriate Selections from the 
various Writings of this eminent author, Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $3 75. 





*,* The above books are for sale by all bookscllers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata- 
logues of rare and curious second-hand books, and de- 
tailed lists of our regular stock, will be sent on applica- 
tion by ° 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York, 


| 





The Nation. 


NEW LAW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


MERWIN ON THE PATENTABILITY OF INVENTIONS. 3 


Henry Childs Merwin. &vo, $6. 


STOR Y’S CONFLICT OF LAWS. 


Bigelow. &vo, 86. 


THATCHER’S JURISDICTION AND PRACTICE of the 


States Circuit Courts. By Erastus Thatcher. 1 vol. 8vo, $6 nef. 


THATCHER'S JURISDICTION AND PRACTICE of the 


States Supreme Court. Second edition. By Erastus Thatcher. 1 vol. 8vo, law sheep, $5. 


THATCHER'S JURISDICTION AND PRACTICE of the 
States District Courts. By Erastus Thatcher. 1 vol. 8vo. (In Press.) 
READY OCTOBER 10: 
GREENLEAF’S EVIDENCE. Fourteenth edition. 


Greenleaf Croswell. 
IMPORTANT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 
OTTO’S UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 
CASES ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN THE SUPREME COURT 


of the United States, October Term, 1882. Reported by William T. Otto. Vol. XVI. (United States Reports, 

Supreme Court, vol. 104). 8vo. PRICE §2, net. 

With the publication of the sixteenth volume of Otto’s Reports (Vol. 106, United States Supreme Court Reports, 

tober Term, 1882) an important change is estatlished in the price.—-Vol. XVI. and future volumes to be sid at 

‘ery low rate of Two DoLLaks each, or $2 25, post-paid. This will place the decisions of the highest American 
x -vithin the reach of every lawyer, and will, it is hoped, secure them the widest circulation. 
*Ho Large Reduction in the Price of the Set. 

OTT. * “ports, 16 volumes (United States Supreme Court Reports, Vols. 91-106. 8vo.) PRICE REDUCED TO 
$32, net. ols. L.-XV., OTTO, separately, each $3, net. 

The above volumes are the same as originally published, page for page, with the same type, paper, and binding. 


CURTIS'S UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 
THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISIONS, compris- 
ing all the Reports from the Origin of the Court to 1855, with a Digest. Edited by B. R. Curtis, one of the Asso- 


9° 


ciated Justices of the Court. 22 vols. Svo. 
SrxTH EDITION, REVISED WITH REFERENCE TO THE LATEST DECISIONS, 
The references have been brought down to and include Otro, Vol. XII PRICE REDUCED TO $44, net. 


Curtis's Decisions comprises the Reports of Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and Howard—I.-XVIL., 58 vols. in 
22. MILLER’s Decisions embraces Howard, XVIIL-XXIV., and Black, 2 vols.—0 vols. in 4. These, in connection 
with WALLACE’s REPORTS, 25 vols., and OTTO’s REPORTS, 16 vols., make up a full set of United States Supreme Court 
Reports, 106 vols. in 65. PRICE REDUCED TO $130, net. 


THE UNITED STATES DIGEST. 
THE UNITED STATES DIGEST. 25 vols. royal 8vo. 


15 vols., and Annual Digests, 19 vols.) PRICE REDUCED TO $100, net. 
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Eighth edition. Edited by M. M. 
UNITED 
UNITED 


UNITED 


Edited by Simon 


(First Series, 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 
REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE 
High Court of Chancery. Edited, with References to American Law and subsequent English Decisions, by Hon. 


Perkins. Comprising Macnaghten and Giorscon: De G Macnaghten, and Gordon; De Gex and Jones; De 
Gex, Fisher, and Jones ; De Gex, Jones, and Smith—in all, 23 vols. 8vo. PKICE KEDUCED TO $69, net 





CLARK & FINNELLY’S HOUSE OF LORDS REPORTS. 
REPORTS OF CASES HEARD AND DECIDED IN THE HOUSE 
of Lords upon Appeals and Writs of Error during the Sessions 1831 to 1846. By Charles Clark and W. Finnelly. 


Edited, with Notes and References to American Law and subsequent Fnglish Decisions, by Hon. J. C. Perkins. 
12 vols. 8vo. PRICE REDUCED TO 836, nef. 


HOUSE OF LORDS CASES. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS CASES on Appeals and Writs of Error, Claims 
of Peerage, and Divorces, from 1847 to 1866. With Notes referring to subsequent Decisions. 11 vols. Svo. 
PRICE REDUCED TO 833, net. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPORTS. Subscription Faition 
complete in 


ee e.g 17 vols. 8 vols. 
PickBRiIne’s REPORTS. I1822-185D.... 2... ..cccccccccccccces 24 vols. 12 vols. 
METCALF’S REPORTS. 1840-1847..............cccccceccceees 15 vols. 7 vols, 
CUSHING'S REPORTS. 1848-1855............0.. cc cece ccceeees 12 vols. 6 vols. 
Gimeaw TOUTE, BEBE TOG Rion cc ccc ccc ccccccscccccsccces 16 vols. 8 vols. 
Arse ROPOUTS. 2061-1087 oon ccccc ccccccccccccccccs sae 14 vols. 7 vols. 
MASSACHUSETTS Reports. Vols. 97-114. By Albert G. 

CE, SS od 5s sce ahartsles sue asa aselocatpaceaniatmeraeieace 18 vols. 9 vols. 
MASSACHUSETTS Reports. Vols. 115-130. By John Lathrop. 

inc ages dan dwubibihgharwaehs thd iandaCeeueuked a 16 vols. 8 vols. 


130 vols. 65 vols. 

The above 130 volumes are printed on fine paper, from the original plates, and are bound in 65 volumes, with 
double labels, giving the Reporter’s name and the number of his volume, as well as the title under which the 
volume is cited in the complete series of Massachusetts Reports. ONLY THE COMPLETE SET WILL BE 
SUPPLIED AT THIS LOW PRICE. Price, $130, which is equal to $1 per volume. As a limited number of sets are 
only offered, members of the bar desiring a set of these Reports will please send their orders at once to the under- 


signed. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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